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Bassanio... 


“but thou, thou meager lead, which rather 
threaten’st than dost promise aught, thy plainess moves me 


more than eloquence.” 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(Act III, Scene II) 


The Casket Scene 


“Who chooseth me “Who chooseth me “Who chooseth me 
shall gain what shall get as much must give and haz- 
many men desire.” as he deserves.” ard all he hath.” 


You may recall Portia and the three chests . . . one of gold; one of silver, and a third of 
lead. In one of them lay her portrait, and to that one of her three suitors who guessed 
wherein it lay, she, herself, was pledged. Bassanio shrewdly guessed that 


the plain leaden sheath hid the coveted token. 


LEAD, The Precious Metal 


Like Bassanio, in the Merchant of Venice, From the time-tested uses of lead in its 
the scientist and engineer of today have pure or alloyed state to the newer applications 
seen beyond the commonplace appearance of of the organo-chemical compounds, the metal 
lead and found in its unique properties, prac- is providing the solution to many of the metal- 
tical applications which not even the noble lurgical problems arising in this rapidly ex- 


metals can provide. panding economy of the nuclear age. 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


Scientists announce that it is now 
chemically possible to make gold from 
steel. But, right now, wouldn’t a man 
be silly to use scarce steel for such a 


purpose? 
* a * 


George Bernard Shaw left a bequest 
of $2,000,000 to establish a new alpha- 
bet. But that’s not surprising; every- 
body knew he was a man of letters. 

“ a * 


One Congressman suggests that we 
give foreign aid only to those coun- 
tries that are friendly to us. Could 
this be a clever scheme to kill the for- 
eign aid program entirely? 

* ak * 


The National Academy of Sciences 
is planning a $45,000,000 survey to dis- 
cover “whether the earth is cooling off 
or warming up.” It has always seemed 
to us that it cools off in the winter 
and warms up in the summer. 


” * * 


One editorial critic says there is “too 
much brutality” in the Marine Corps 
training. “Wonder what he thinks is 
the proper amount of brutality?” 


* * * 


A current magazine articles is en- 
titled “One Trip to Russia Doesn’t 
Make an Expert.” Maybe so, but try to 
tell that to somebody who has just 
returned from a trip to Russia. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Cre aguee on pa a ra 


Recently, a manufacturer of top-flight motor cars was 
having trouble in producing the escutcheon for the 
front bumper lamps used on his newest model. 

First of all, the breakage of the part was excessively 
high. Secondly, the escutcheon which is drawn at an 
angle, and contains a concave surface on the inside 
presented a problem in that, after buffing, polishing 
and flash plating, the finish pro- 
duced did not exactly match the 
chrome-plated bumper. 

Having worked with this manu- 
facturer in helping him success- 
fully solve other metal-working 
problems, Revere’s Technical Ad- 
visory Service was called on for 
consultation. 

The possibility of using Revere 70-30 Brass Strip 
was discussed and after a cost analysis, showed its 
complete feasibility. Samples were made up for testing 
on production-line stamping presses. A trial run was 
made and much to the encouragement of all con- 
cerned, there was not one ‘“‘breaker”’ in the lot. Switch- 
ing to this more ductile metal not only resulted in less 


wear on tools, but it was found that little adjustment 


of the presses was necessary from that of the setting 
used on the previous material. Breakage was reduced 
to less than 1‘¢. 

Also, after the escutcheons were polished and plated 
and recessed in the bumpers, the finish was found to 
be an excellent match. Here, again, by “fitting the 
metal to the job” Revere’s Technical Advisory Serv- 

ice was able to reduce manufac- 
turing costs while improving the 
quality of the product. 
It is entirely possible that 
by having Revere’s Technical 
Advisory Service work with 
your engineers, designers, produc- 
tion men, purchasing agents .. . 
individually or collectively .. . 
they can help you, too, realize substantial savings 
such as these. 

And, because practically every industry you can 
name is able to cite similar instances, we suggest that 
no matter what your suppliers ship you, it would be 
a good idea to take them into your confidence and see 
if you cannot make a better product at lower cost by 


specifying exactly the right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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December 16, 1959 


HE QUESTION of lead and zinc tariffs is often posed in Washington and 
never answered to the satisfaction of all concerned. In the most recent devel- 
opment, the U. S. Tariff Commission rejected a request of six companies engaged 
primarily in the smelting and refining of lead and zinc for a formal review of the 


escape clause action that results in the 
imposition of annual quotas on im- 
ports of unmanufactured lead and 
zinc. 

The commission is currently en- 
gaged in a broad investigation of the 
lead and zinc situation and is sched- 
uled to hold hearings beginning Jan. 
12, 1960. It is required to report the 
results of that investigation to the 
Senate by March 31, 1960. The in- 
vestigation should disclose whether 
the conditions of competition with 
respect to the trade in imported and 
domestic unmanufactured lead and 
zine appear to have so Changed as to 
warrant a formal review of the es- 
cape clause action, it was stated. 


In their petition, the companies 
asserted that quotas are arbitrary 
and discriminatory in their impact 
on domestic smelters and refineries. 
“Some domestic plants which are vi- 
tal enterprises in the communities 
where they provide wealth and em- 
ployment are threatened with being 
allocated out of business although 
they may be as efficient as any 
smelters in the world. The quota sys- 
tem is uneconomic and unfair to 
these smelters, their employes and 
the communities in which they op- 
erate.” 


The petitioners suggested that a 
reasonable increase in import duties 
would be a better solution to the 
lead-zinc problem. The quotas con- 
front domestic fabricators with un- 
certainty as to the continued avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of metal. 
Quotas thus “impede consumption 
and encourage the use of substitute 
materials,” it was stated. Meanwhile, 
imported lead products not covered 
by quotas continue to take a larger 
share of the U.S. market. 


The six companies signing the pe- 
tition are American Smelting & Re- 
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fining Co., New York; American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting Co., St. Louis; 
Athletic Mining & Smelting Co., Ft. 
Smith, Ark.; Rockwell Blackwell Zinc 
Co., Inc., New York; Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Co., LaSalle, Ill., and 
National Zinc Co., New York. 


OCDM on Copper Release 


In addition to lead and zinc tariffs, 
the subject of releasing copper from 
the Defense Production Act inven- 
tories is another favorite topic in 
Capitol corridors. Now that the cop- 
per strikes are nearing an end the 
subject as again moving to the fore. 
The Government has about 136,000 
tons of copper in the DPA inventory 
which can be released with the ap- 
proval of the Senate committee that 
previously (May 1959) objected to 
such release. Brass mills and wire 
mills have appealed to the Govern- 
ment to ease the tight supply situa- 
tion caused by the strikes by making 
some of this copper available. 


OCDM’s policy is outlined in the 
following letter sent to Senator Mans- 
field (Dem., Mont.) on Nov. 25, 1959, 
by Mobilization Director Leo A. 
Hoegh: 


“As a matter of background, it 
might be stated that except for a few 
insignificant amounts, copper is held 
under two separate statutes. A sub- 
stantial amount of copper is held un- 
der the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act. Section 5 of 
that act provides, ‘. . . materials 
acquired under this Act shall be re- 
leased for use, sale or other disposi- 
tion only (a) on order of the Presi- 
dent at any time when in his judge- 
ment such release is required for 
purposes of the common defense, or 
(b) in time of war or during a na- 
tional emergency with respect to 
common defense proclaimed by the 
President... .’ 

“Materials have been released from 
the stockpile on several occasions by 
Presidential order when they were 


required for the common defense. 
For example, copper was released in 
varying quantities on August 6, 1951; 
September 20, 1951; and May 16, 
1952, when we were engaged in the 
Korean hostilities. However, the leg- 
islative history of the Act makes it 
abundantly clear that the President 
does not have authority to release 
materials from the national stockpile 
for the purpose of minimizing the 
supply and demand fluctuations of 
a non-war economy. In fact, it is 
clearly spelled out in the Congres- 
sional reports and debates on the Act 
that the Congress did not want the 
stockpile to become an economic tool 
by which the Government could exert 
control over various elements of the 
economy, such as prices, wages, and 
the distribution of supply. 

“The government also owns ap- 
proximately 136,000 tons of copper 
acquired under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. While there are no statu- 
tory limitations which would prohibit 
the Government from disposing of 
this copper at the present time, there 
are considerations which would mili- 
tate against such disposal at this 
time. The issue before the Govern- 
ment is whether it should take the 
affirmative action of disposing of a 
relatively small inventory of Defense 
Production Act copper in an effort 
to ease the economic pressure brought 
on by the strike. Such action would 
clearly affect the relative position 
of the parties to the dispute and 
therefore present an important ques- 
tion of public policy. 

“The Administration has scrupu- 
lously avoided interference with the 
process of collective bargaining in 
labor disputes except through such 
Congressionally authorized means as 
the use of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. It would not be 
appropriate to depart from that pol- 
icy except in the presence of over- 
whelming considerations of the public 
interest. 

“The probability that collective 
bargaining will bring about the end 
of the strike in the near future, and 
the fact that the limited action avail- 
able to the Government would be 
without any real significance if the 
strike is continued, seem to establish 
that this not a situation justifying 
a departure from well-established 
policy. 

“The matter is being carefully fol- 
lowed and after the strike has been 
terminated, if the shortage continues 
and unemployment is threatened as a 
result of the shortage, the Govern- 
ment may well consider the desirabil- 
ity of disposing of some of the De- 
fense Production Act inventory.” 

Urge Stockpile Expansion 

While the Administration’s empha- 
sis has been on tapering off pur- 
chases for the stockpile, a Govern- 
ment report hinted that Congress 
should apvrove larger appropriations 
for acquiring strategic materials for 
a possible emergency. The report, 
requested by Senator James E. Mur- 
ray (Dem., Mont.) said the Soviet 
Union is closer to self-sufficiency in 
minerals than is the US. It said that 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Forecast for 1960: 





Aluminum Growth to Be Vigorous 


By R. S. REYNOLDS, JR., President, Reynolds Metals Company 


LUMINUM in 1959 made a sharp 

recovery from the 1958 recession 
and went on to set new records in pro- 
duction and sales. In 1960 the indus- 
try will continue its vigorous growth, 
aided by the major breakthroughs we 
made into new markets in 1959. 

Sales. Aluminum shipments to 
consumers in 1959 were around 2.45 
million tons, a one-third increase 
over the 1.79 million tons used in 
1958. The previous record was 2.05 
million tons in 1956. Shipments in 
1960 should increase 10 to 20 per 
cent, dependiig on the health of the 
overall economy and resolution of 
labor problems in key industries. 

Production. Primary aluminum 
production in 1959 set a new record 
of about 1.95 million tons, 25 per 
cent over the 1.57 million tons of 
1958 and 16 per cent above the 
previous peak of 1.68 million in 1956. 

Total aluminum supply in 1959, 
including recovered scrap and im- 
ports, was 2.7 million tons, a boost 
of about 500,000 tons over 1958. Scrap 
increased more than 25 per cent. Im- 
ports of pig aluminum were about 
the same as in 1958 but semi-fabri- 
cated aluminum imports. almost 
doubled the 1958 figure. 

The difference between total ship- 
ments to consumers of 2.45 million 
tons and total supply of 2.7 million 
tons went into enlarged inventories 
needed to support the higher level of 
business, and into government stock. 
piles. Except for a small contract 
held by a new producer, stockpiling 
contracts have been completed. 

Capacity & Demand. Although the 
industry’s reduction plants operated 
at a high level, all of the new capa- 
city added in recent years was not 
fully utilized. It is impossible to 
synchronize new plant construction 
precisely with anticipated demand 
increases, as plants must be large to 
be economic and they take several 
years to plant and build. 

The industry’s highest operating 
rate in 1959 was 91 per cent of ca- 
pacity last July. By November a 
business slowdown due to the steel 
strike had pulled the three major 
aluminum producers’ operating rates 
down to about 80 per cent, with 
the industry as a whole at 85 per 
cent. 
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It is entirely possible that growing 
demand will require nearly all of the 
industry’s capacity some time in 1960, 
if business in general continues its 
upswing. A characteristic of the alu- 
minum industry is that it declines 
more slowly than the economy in a 
downslide and rushes forward much 
faster on an upswing. 

Business conditions in 1960 would 
of course be affected by any strikes 
in major industries. The 116-day 
steel strike in the fall of 1959 hurt 
aluminum by forcing shutdown in 
many aluminum using industries, in- 
cluding big-volume consumers like 
automobiles and appliances. 

Prices. One flaw in our armor as 
we face the bright market prospects 
of 1960 is price. All aluminum prod- 
ucts are priced too low, considering 
the increased costs of labor, ma- 
terials and capital. The price of pig, 
for example, is 1.3 cents less than 
two years ago. It is essential that 
aluminum regain its normal price 
position as soon as possible. 

Breakthroughs. Aluminum in 1959 
made major breakthroughs into new 
uses in automobiles, housing, rail- 
road freight cars, defense vehicles, 
bridges, containers and _ electrical 
applications. 

The aluminum engine in Chevro- 
let’s compact Corvair is the first of 
many in American passenger cars. 
Reyno'ds, with its molten aluminum 
contracts with Chevrolet, General 
Motors and Ford, is in a good posi- 
tion to participate in this growth. 

Other new automotive aluminum 
uses include a radiator, windshield 
wiper bodies, oil and fuel pumps, 
steering gear housings, alternators, 
integral wheel and brake drums and 
intake manifolds. 

With 1960 expected to be a seven- 
million-car year, up a million from 
1959, aluminum usage in autos is 
forecast at 230,000 tons, compared to 
170,000 tons in 1959. 

Fifty leading home builders in 
principal cities joined with Reynolds 
in introducing the “House of Ease” 
concept—homes with all-aluminum 
exteriors. In each House of Ease city, 
our promotion of aluminum’s ad- 
vantages influenced other builders to 
increase their use of aluminum. 

National Homes Corporation’s suc- 


cessful introduction of a line of alu- 
minum homes further demonstrated 
the public’s desire for the long-life, 
low-upkeep features of aluminum. 
National, which builds over 3 per cent 
of all new homes, has standardized on 
aluminum exteriors for all of its 1960 
lines, with conventional materials op- 
tional. 

The Lumber Dealers Research 
Council announced a line of alumi- 
num homes, to be produced and sold 
through local lumber dealers and 
home builders. The aluminum prod- 
ucts will be supplied by Reynolds and 
its manufacturer customers. 

The architectural and building 
products markets used about 600,000 
tons of aluminum in 1959, nearly a 30 
per cent boost over 1958. In 1960 these 
markets are expected to increase to 
700,000 tons. 

Railroad breakthroughs resulted 
from Reynolds product development 
programs. Southern Railroad ordered 
1,200 aluminum gondola and hopper 
cars, which will require 9,000 tons of 
aluminum. Southern Pacific placed or- 
ders for 100 gondola cars. These cars 
will have longer life, reduced mainte- 
nance costs and increased payload. 

Aluminum cross-members, for brac- 
ing freight in box cars, went into 
large-volume production. Aluminum 
inner liners to protect box car walls 
were introduced by Reynolds and 
placed on test by major railroads. Box 
car doors and refrigerator car floors of 
aluminum also were on test. 

We look forward to more orders for 
these products, which will save labor, 
reduce weight, increase payload and 
cut maintenance costs for railroads. 
Additional orders for hopper cars are 
expected, and aluminum box cars are 
a distinct possibility. 

In the armed services, aluminum 
armo-plated tanks and other vehicles 
appeared in 1959. New military con- 
cepts of fast-moving, air-transport- 
able ground equipment and rocketry 
will expand this market. 

New structural uses of aluminum 
were seen during the year in the con- 
struction of two aluminum highway 
bridges and aluminum substations and 
towers for electrical utilities. 

A major breakthrough was made 
into electrical conduit, where alumi- 
num’s light weight cuts installation 
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labor. Sales mushroomed in the latter 
part of the year. Aluminum foil strip 
conductor, pioneered by Reynolds, is 
getting its first large-scale usage in 
over 1,000,000 horn coils for 1960 auto- 
mobiles. 

Aluminum cans were used for the 
first time for beer, were adopted by 
more oil companies and made initial 
inroads into frozen orange juice con- 
centrate. The first aluminum 24-bottle 
carrier for soft drinks was market- 
tested. 

Aluminum foil packaging continued 
its growth, with new and expanding 
uses in overwraps, folding cartons, 
boilable pouches, cereal box liners and 
foil containers for convenience foods. 
Reynolds introduced a line of alumi- 
num foil gift wrap nationally through 
department and gift stores. 

Household foil is the fastest-grow- 
ing item on supermarket shelves. Rey- 
nolds introduced the first household 
foil in colors, plus heavier grades and 
convenient institutional packages of 
foil. 

International. Many _ significant 
world market developments marked 
the year 1959. Primary production 
continued to increase, setting a new 
all-time record of 4.5 million tons for 
world output. 

Western Europe and Japan consum- 
ed more primary aluminum and scrap 
than in any other peace time year. 
But they also exported a large tonnage 
of their semi-fabricated output, as 
well as finished aluminum products. 

The principal U. S. producers con- 
tinued during 1959 to expand their 
foreign interests. An important step 
was Reynolds acquisition of a major 
interest in The British Aluminium 
Company, Ltd., which has operations 
in the United Kingdom and interests 
in several other countries throughout 
the world. 

Reynolds and its associate in the 
purchase, Tube Investments, Ltd., own 
a total of 96 per cent of British Alu- 
minium’s common stock. We are con- 
vinced that markets for aluminum 
can be developed overseas by com- 
panies based there, just as markets 
have been developed in this country 
since World War II. 


Primary Aluminum Output 
Declines During November 


Primary aluminum production in 
the United States totaled 153,666 tons 
during November, a decline of 20,096 
tons from the 173,762 tons produced 
in October, according to figures com- 
piled by The Aluminum Association. 
Output last month, however, was 
12,704 tons greater than the 140,962 
tons turned out in November, 1958. 
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Washington Report 











(Continued from Page 5) 


Russia has pushed for self-sufficiency 
in minerals at any cost. 
Crops-for-Minerals Swap 

One way the U.S. has been build- 
ing stockpiles has been through the 
barter of surplus farm crops for 
strategic materials from abroad. In 
a recent deal, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment gave private traders the official 
go-ahead to conclude a $30,000,000 
crops-for-minerals barter deal with 
India. The agency said it is ready to 
consider contracts arranged by pri- 
vate traders for the shipment of 450,- 
000 metric tons of Government-owned 
wheat in exchange for Indian man- 
ganese ore and ferromanganese. The 
private barter contractors will obtain 
the surplus wheat from Federal in- 
ventories and turn the Indian min- 
erals over to the Government for 
stockpiling. 

The Agriculture Department also 
reported that barter contracts with 
an export value of $34,400,000 were 
negotiated by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the July-September 
quarter compared with contracts 
valued at $62,500,000 in the April- 
June quarter. 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barters contractors had an export 
value of $53,200,000 (812,000 short 
tons) for the July-September period. 
Barter exports in the April-June 
quarter had an export value of $58,- 
100,000. 

Materials delivered to CCC by 
contractors in the July-September 
quarter had a value of $50,200,000 
compared with $62,300,00C during the 
preceding quarter. As of Sept. 30, 
strategic materials acquired through 
barter and held in CCC inventory 
pending transfer to the stockpile with 
reimbursement to CCC were valued 
at $107,200,000. These materials are 
to be transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile created by Section 104(b) of 
Public Law 480. 


Revise BDSA Regulation 

Metal news also was made when 
the Commerce Department moved to 
direct the flow of materials and 
products more effectively to the na- 
tion’s military, space and atomic 
energy production and construction 
programs. 

The Business and Defense Services 
Administration of the Commerce De- 
partment issued the Defense Materi- 
als System (DMS) Regulation No. 1— 
the basic regulation which requires 


prime contractors and sub-contract- 
ors of the Department of Defense, 
the National Aeronautic and Space 
Administration and Atomic Energy 
Commission to employ the priority 
powers of the Defense Production 
Act on their purchase orders for ma- 
terials needed to meet delivery sched. 
ules on defense work. 


The new DMS Regulation No. 1 
replaces the former DMS Regulations 
No. 1 and 2 which covered production 
and construction respectively. 


Producers of steel, copper, nickel 
and aluminum alloys, the “controlled 
materials,” are required under the 
new regulation to accept properly 
identified tov priority orders for 
which the use of the symbol “DX” 
has been authorized, without regard 
to lead times, unless it is impractica- 
ble to do so. Such orders also must 
be accepted by producers without 
regard to the set-asides for defense 
programs. 

Under the new regulations, allot- 
ments of controlled materials will be 
made only by defense agencies to 
prime contractors in connection with 
defense, atomic energy and space pro- 
grams. No allottments will be made 
to any sub-contractors, thus sub- 
stantially reducing the paperwork for 
a large number of sub-contractors 
who will no longer have to submit 
applications for allotments, nor keep 
allotment records. All producers of 
“Class A” and “Class B” products 
will use their customers’ or other 
authorized ratings and symbols to 
obtain production materials. Class A 
products are military end items or 
specialized components, including 
construction. Class B products, gen- 
erally speaking, are civilian type end 
products or components of general 
use. 


Several changes have been made in 
the listing of controlled materials. 
Non-nickel bearing stainless steel has 
been added to the list of steel-con- 
trolled materials, and aluminum 
molten metal, foil and powder, in- 
cluding flake and paste have been 
added to the list of aluminum-con- 
trolled materials. Removed from the 
list are all steel castings and nickel 
alloy castings. 


Special provision for defense con- 
tract laboratories engaged in re- 
search and development have been 
dropped. Research and development 
is now defined as a Class A product. 


PALLADIUM FOUND IN 1803 

Palladium, one of the precious 
platinum group metals, was discover- 
ed in 1803 by William Hyde Wollas- 
ton, a British scientist. 





Zinc Outlook Good for 1960 


By SAMUEL H. SACHS, American Zinc Co. of Illinois 


ROM all indications the outlook 

for zinc appears to be very good. 
This prediction is based on (1) con- 
templated growth in the production 
of continuous galvanized _ sheets, 
which will increase the use of Prime 
Western or the so-called tailor-made 
grade of zinc and (2) the fact that the 
1960 automobiles contain more zinc 
per unit than ever before. This should 
result in the die casting industry con- 
suming near record-breaking ton- 
nages of special high grade or four- 
nine zinc. 

The galvanized sheet business has 
been steadily increasing. In 1957, a 
monthly average of 14,000 tons of 
Prime Western zinc went into gal- 
vanized sheets; in 1958, this rose to 
16,000 tons and the first 6 months of 
this year the average monthly use of 
zinc in galvanized sheets was 20,000 
tons. Of course, the strike resulted in 
July being cut down to 11,000 tons 
and August to 4,300 tons. Speaking of 
the steel strike, we might in passing, 
mention that zinc producers are rap- 
idly catching up with shipments that 
were held up during the strike. An 
interesting statistic here is the fact 
that the stocks of slab zinc at smelt- 
ers increased only about 22,000 tons 
during the four months of the strike 
at the steel mills; from 169,000 tons on 
July 1 to 191,000 tons on November 1. 

Expect Galvanizing Increase 

The steel companies themselves ex- 
pect the galvanized sheet business to 
increase, as evidenced by the fact that 
five new lines for the production of 
continuous galvanized sheets are be- 
ing planned by the mills. When these 
are installed, the continuous sheet ca- 
pacity in the nation will be increased 
by 15 per cent. 

In the matter of four-nine zinc; the 
outlook is particularly excellent. Even 
this fall when the automotive indus- 
try has had to drastically curtail pro- 
duction due to shortage of steel, the 
demand for this grade of zinc has 
been in excess of the supply. Of 


Text of address delivered at Midwestern 
meeting of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Dec. 14, 1959, in Indianapolis, 
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course, this condition is partly due to 
a very large Western producer being 
shut down by strike. 


Auto Industry Strong 

The predictions for the automotive 
industry coming out of Detroit are 
for a very strong first half of 1960. 
That the zinc industry will benefit 
from a banner automotive year goes 
without saying. Pontiac and Oldsmo- 
biles have returned to putting zinc 
base die cast grilles on their 1960 mod- 
els, after having tried another metal 
for a year or two. 

The American Zinc Institute has 
been engaged in a huge development 
program at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute and other seats of learning. One 
of the projects in this program, on 
which considerable time has been 
spent, is on improved methods for 
plating zinc base die castings. Al- 
ready, important findings have been 
passed along to platers. It is hoped 
that better plating methods and re- 
sults will increase the use of zinc base 
die castings for decorative trim on 
automobiles and appliances. 

The American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company is one of six ma- 
jor U.S. smelters that recently peti- 
tioned the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
drop import quotas and replace them 
with higher tariffs. This group smelts 
44 per cent of the zinc smelted in this 
country, and mines 13.5 per cent of 
the zinc mined in the U.S. Our con- 
tention is that the quota system is 
basically wrong, and has resulted in 
a shortage of concentrates. 


U. S. Ore Production 

In 1958 the United States produc- 
tion of ore was 412,000 tons of recov- 
erable zinc content, while imports of 
ore were 462,000 tons, or 53 per cent 
of the total. Since the United States 
depends so largely on imports for its 
ore supply, any reduction in this area 
is certain to result in shortage of ore. 

The quota system restricts imports 
of zinc ore to 72 per cent of the 1957 
general imports. The 1957 general im- 
ports of zinc ore were 526,000 tons, 
72 per cent of which is 380,000 tons. 
In the year 1958, even with quotas in 


effect during the last quarter, imports 
were 462,000 tons. So you can readily 
see that this year’s limitation of ore 
imports to 380,000 tons was bound to 
create a shortage of zinc ore. We will 
have to wait until the Tariff Com- 
mission holds hearings on January 12, 
to learn how this matter will be re- 
solved. 
Price Outlook 

Price-wise, there are two factors of 
which we can be sure. Number one is 
that improved prices are needed to 
bring in new domestic mines and 
number two, is that there is a price 
level at which zinc must not go be- 
yond, lest a too high price encourage 
the use of competitive metals. Aside 
from these points, it is our personal 
opinion, derived from the foregoing 
optimistic outlook, that barring fur- 
ther stoppages in the steel industry, 
the zinc price should advance modest- 
ly during the first quarter of 1960. 


Hydrometals Project 

Before closing, we should like to 
dwell briefly on an interesting project 
that American Zinc has entered into 
with Hydrometals, Inc. 

This is a joint venture for the ex- 
ploitation and development of the 
mining and milling facilities of the 
Peru Mining Company of Silver City, 
New Mexico. 

These properties, although not hav- 
ing been operated for the past three 
years, due to low zinc prices, have 
been fully maintained all of this time. 

The concentrates produced here 
will be smelted and converted to slab 
zinc at American Zinc’s smelter in 
Dumas, Texas. This zinc in turn will 
then go to American Zinc’s Electro- 
lytic plant at Monsanto, Illinois, to 
be combined with titanium and cop- 
per to produce Hydrometals new 
alloy, called Hydro-T-Metal. 

A particularly interesting feature 
is that this metal will be cast into 
8,000 pound ingots for shipment to 
the rolling and extrusion mills of the 
Dow Metal Products Company at 
Madison, Illinois. Here, the ingots 
will be rolled into coils of sheet metal 
or be extruded. 
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BRITISH COPPER MARKET IN NERVOUS STATE DUE TO 
CONTINUED UNCERTAINTY ON U.S. LABOR SITUATION 


With Supplies Short, Slight Increase in Demand for Physical Metal Has Wide 
Price Impact; Tin Quotations Fluctuate; Ample Lead Available; Zinc Steady 


November 8, 1959 

HE COPPER market here during 
Tan past month or so has been in 
a very nervous condition. Uncertain- 
ties over the U. S. strike position have 
remained the outstanding feature and 
with the stoppage now nearly four 
months old, it is hardly surprising that 
the basic position of the metal is now 
rapidly getting tight. It had been 
thought that a strike of up to two 
months duration might have been 
weathered satisfactorily, in view of 
the high stocks known to be held by 
U.S. and other consumers, but the way 
in which fabricators have managed to 
keep going in America over such a 
lengthy period has undoubtedly occa- 
Sioned a good deal of surprise. Even 
so, it is obvious that there are con- 
sumers on both sides of the Atlantic 
who are, from time to time, in urgent 
need of spot metal as, despite the wide 
backwardation currently prevailing, 
spot wirebars can be sold at a premium 
of anything from £10—£15 a ton over 

U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


Production of refined copper in September 
showed a substantial increase over the August 
figures at 9,320 tons of primary (5,902 tons) 
and 9,964 tons of secondary (5,651 tons) accord- 
ing to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics. Stocks of refined copper showed a 
decline at 66,178 tons (74,347 tons) as did blister 
at 11,625 tons compared with the August figure 
of 15,136 tons. Consumers held 34,232 tons of 
the refined stocks compared with 37,402 tons in 
August. There was an increase in consumption 
at 57,367 tons (40,621 tons). Details are given 
below : 

—% months ending— 
Unalloyed Sept. Sept. 30 Sept. 30 

Copper Products: 1959 1958 1959 
Wire* . 22,021 212,073 161,685 
Rods, bars & sections 1,670 15,890 14,079 
Sheet, strip & plate 5,233 41,886 42,159 
Tubes ‘ “ ‘ 5,873 45,309 47,794 
Castings & Misc. ...... 650 5,850 5,850 
Alloyed Copper Products: 

Wire ; oa 1,787 11,304 
Rods, bars & sections . . 12,619 86,521 
Sheet, strip & plate ... 9,265 65,512 
Tubes ... tcvencoae Renee 17,218 
Castings & Misc. ..... 6,481 54,264 
Copper sulphate .-+ 1,159 17,945 


12,978 
99,687 
73,894 

15,836 

53,959 

25,805 

Total all products 68,625 673,772 653,726 

Copper content 
of output 

Consumption of 
refined coppert 

Consumption of 
copper and alloy scrapt 
(copper content) ...12,189 98,812 112,074 

* Consumption of H.C. Copper and Cadmium 
Copper Wire Rods for Wire and Production 
of Wire Rods for Export. 

+t Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. 

t Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, and 
should be considered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress. 
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57,367 485,594 451,664 


45,178 386,782 339,590 








By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 








the L.M.E. cash price but supplies are 
few and far between. 

The extent to which the market has 
been influenced by changing expecta- 
tions with regard to the US. strikes 
is shown by the fact that the London 
cash price, after rising to £266 a ton 
with a backwardation of £16, fell 
away sharply by the end of November 
to £236.15.0d with a backwardation of 
only £3.5.0d although there had been 
no material improvement in the level 
of official warehouse stocks. This was 
when it looked as if Kennecott’s set- 
tlement with the Steelworkers Union 
would quickly be followed by a general 
strike settlement and resumption of 
full production. 


In the opening week of December, 
however, the failure of the looked-for 
settlement to be reached, coupled with 
a further substantial drop in L.M.E. 
warehouse stocks, saw the cash price 
shoot up to about £255 with a back- 
wardation again of around £16 a ton. 
This latest rise is partly, at least, ac- 
counted for by a brisker continental 
demand and some new buying by Ja- 
pan. The point is, of course, that the 
market has now been so denuded of 
free supplies that a relatively small 
increase in demand for physical metal 
tends to have a disproportionately 
large effect on the open market price. 

It will be seen from the figures be- 
low that with the exception of wire, 
U.K. consumption this year has been 
on a good scale as, during the first 
nine months, total consumption was 
only about 20,000 tons less than in the 
corresponding period of 1958 although 
consumption in copper wire was down 
by no less than 50,000 tons. Since 
September, the general level of activ- 
ity at the fabricators here has almost 
certainly improved. Meanwhile com- 
petition in the cable industry remains 
extremely keen but there are some 
signs of an improved volume of busi- 
ness and in mains cables one leading 
producer has raised prices moderately, 
having come to the conclusion that 


there is no sense in continuing to op- 
erate at unprofitable levels. Whether 
this will be generally followed remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, there con- 
tinues to be talk of the possibility of 
further amalgamations in the cable 
industry in this country. 

Early in November, there was a 
meeting of the International Wrought 
Non-Ferrous Metals Council in Paris 
at which a number of producers were 
present but no communique was is- 
sued and, as far as is known, no deci- 
sions of importance as far as the gen- 
eral market is concerned were taken. 
Following the initialling of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association Pact (the 
Outer Seven) British and Scandina- 
vian copper and brass fabricators met 
in this country for an informal ex- 
change of views but no statement has 
been made as to what took place. 


Tin Price Movements 
The past month has seen rather 
more movement in tin prices on the 
London market than of late. For 
some little time it had been generally 
understood that the cash price had 
been held down to £794 a ton only 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, tin consumption dur- 
ing September showed an increase over the 
August figure at 2,073 tons (1,224 tons). Pro- 
duction also rose to 2,229 tons (plus 20 tons 
secondary) compared with the previous month’s 
figures of 1,908 tons (14 tons) but stocks showed 
a decline at 10,624 tons against 10,752 tons in 
August. Details of consumption of primary tin 
are given below: 
—9 months ending— 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
1958 1959 
Tinplate 7,028 7,338 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 381 
Steel wire 69 
545 


995 
1,357 


Whitemetal 2,120 
Bronze & Gunmetal. 1,706 
305 
4,131 

Wrought Tin* 
Foil & sheets 190 
Collapsible Tubes .. 204 
Pipes, wire & capsules 29 
Tota 423 
Chemicalst ) 727 


) 
1,058) 
) 


Other usest 83 


Total all trades .. 14,744 15,553 
* Includes Compo and ‘B’ metal. 

+ Mainly tin oxide. 

t Mainly powder. 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
fo ase TIN —— LEAD 


Cash 


& s. 
1954 Averages _...248 
1955 Averages 351 
1956 Averages ....328 
1957 Averages ....219 
1958 Averages 197 
1959 
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by Buffer Stock sales and early in 
November all sorts of rumors were 
circulating as to how much metal 
was still held in the Buffer Stock. 
One report published in a financial 
paper here even suggested that the 
Buffer Stock holdings had fallen to 
as little as 3,000 tons. This, however, 
was denied by the Buffer Stock Man- 
ager to the Chairman of the London 
Metal Exchange Committee who was 
authorized to state that this estimate 
was Wide of the true position and 
that previous estimates of 6,000 tons 
and 6,500 tons were also misleading 
as to the actual position. He further 
said that the Buffer Stock Manager 
and the International Tin Council 
had the position continually under 
review and were ready to take ac- 
tion to prevent the price of tin rising 
to levels which they considered were 
not in the best interests of the trade 
and of the object of the Agreement 
itself. 

This warning was, perhaps, timely 
as on November 10th, the Buffer 
Stock selling price had been raised 
from £794 to £799 and on that day 
cash touched £800 a ton. Following 
this reassurance by the Buffer Stock 
Manager, the market became rather 
cautious pending an announcement 
by the International Tin Council of 
the first quarter quotas for 1960, 
especially as American consumer de- 
mand had not developed as rapidly 
(following the resumption of work 
in the U. S. steel industry) as had 
been thought likely. As a_ result, 
prices sagged gradually and when 
it was announced on December 4th 
that the January/March quota would 
be raised from 30,000 tons to 36,000 
tons prices dipped rather sharply as 
this was a bigger increase than the 
London market had generally anti- 
cipated. 

Meanwhile, it has been officially 
announced that the Buffer Stock is 
to sell next year the remaining tin 
from the British Government’s stra- 
tegic stocks, amounting to 2,417 tons. 
It looks, therefore, as if there should 
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be no shortages of tin supplies for 
some little time to come even as- 
suming that settlement of the U. S. 





U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

Lead stocks in the U. K. at the end of Sep- 
tember were 63,121 tons (52,816 imported and 
10,305 tons of English refined) against the 
August figures of 66,048 tons (56,138 tons and 
9,910 tons) according to the British Bureau of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. Production during 
September rose to 8,817 tons compared with 
6,624 tons the previous month. Full consump- 
tion details are given below: 

—9 months ending— 
Sept. Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
1959 1958 1959 

74,812 69,704 
21,669 21,661 
19,781 19,713 
14,310 17,157 


Batteries—-as metal . 
Battery Oxides 
Tetraethy! lead 
Other oxides 

& compounds ....... 2,463 18,638 19,245 
White lead .... 780 6,728 5,946 
Shot (incl. Bullet rod) . 449 3,426 2,959 
Sheet & pipe 5,280 48,778 50,407 
Foil & collapsible tubes 345 3,151 2,618 
Other rolled & extruded 591 4,232 4,937 
Solder ... 1,293 9,920 10,771 
Alloys ,639 13,913 13,235 
Miscellaneous uses .... 1,238 9,266 10,273 


Total consumption ..30,255 248,624 248,626 


of which: 
Imported virgin lead 14,856 12 
English refined 7,207 5 
Scrap including 
remelted ,192 


3,919 127,684 
5,659 54,015 
69,046 66,927 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, zine stocks during 
September rose slightly to 40,995 tons against 
40,358 tons a month previously. Of this total 
consumers held 18,667 tons. Production again 
showed an increase at 7,111 tons compared with 
the August figure of 5,860 tons. Consumption 
details are given below: 

—9 months ending— 
Sept. Sept. 30 Sept. 30 

9 1958 1959 
69,449 78,108 
Galvanizing 
of which: 
General 


64,732 
24,656 
14,884 
15,060 
10,132 
18,508 
19,644 


13,254 
17,544 
20,974 


Rolled zine 
Zine Oxide 
Zine diecasting 
& forming alloy .... 5, 36,015 
Zine Dust 7,827 ' 
Miscellaneous uses .... : 8,278 8,115 


40,055 


Total all trades .....31,270 224,453 


244,146 


of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 6,324 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%) ... 5,741 
G.O.B. Prime Western 
& debased 81,378 89,799 
Other virgin material . 2,171 1,833 
Remelted zinc 5 3,945 4,242 
Serap— (zine content) 
zine metal, alloys & 
residues 
Brass & other 
copper alloys 


39,359 43,386 


42,980 45,732 


23,359 24,246 


31,261 34,908 


steel wage negotiations is reached be- 
fore the end of the present 80 days 
period of working. 

Lead Position Unchanged 

Just over a month ago, lead prices 
on the London market improved by 
several pounds a ton and hopes were 
raised that perhaps the rather long 
period of depression in this market 
was drawing to an end. The higher 
levels, however, attracted a little 
more metal to the London market 
and it soon became clear that there 
had not been any major change in 
the fundamental position. By com- 
parison with the last year or two, 
consumption in this country is quite 
well maintained and, in fact, is now 
probably running at a somewhat 
higher rate than it was a year ago, 
although in the first nine months 
of this year, consumption was al- 
most exactly the same as in the cor- 
responding period of 1958. 

Taking a broad view, however, 
there is obviously plenty of lead 
available on the international market 
to meet current requirements and 
with the possibility of zinc supplies 
being increased in the new year, 
there is a certain amount of appre- 
hension that this may also mean 
more lead on the world market. 
Whilst the long strike in the United 
States has, no doubt, done a good 
deal to improve the statistical situa- 
tion, the pace at which stocks have 
been eaten up has been rather dis- 
appointing so that on neither side 
of the Atlantic have there been any 
particularly bullish developments. Al. 
though it looks as if prices here 
might be a little more responsive to 
any good news that has been the 
case in recent months, the early out- 
long is not regarded with a great deal 
of confidence. 

Zinc Remains Steady 

Basically, it can be said that there 
has been little change on the general 
zine situation but the terminal mar- 
ket in London continues to suffer 
from paucity of supplies in nearby 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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COPPER INDUSTRY INCHES ALONG LABOR PEACE ROAD; 
CUSTOM SMELTER OFFERS FEBRUARY METAL AT 35.00c 


Producers Remain at 33.00c; Lead Price Reduced to Pre-Strike Level of 12.00c; 
Zinc Firm at 12.50c; Aluminum Lifted 1.30c to 26.00c; Tin Market Drifts Along 


November 22, 1959 

T BEGINS to look as though the 
i copper strikes may not last forever 
after all. With Kennecott breaking the 
ice, the other major producers are ex- 
pected to be back in the swim soon. 
Kennecott has reached agreements 
with the United Steelworkers and with 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers but will not be 
able to resume full operations under 
it hurdles obstacles imposed by various 
locals and by the railroad, chemical 
and other unions. The other major 
producers are reported inching to- 
ward settlements with their various 
unions 

Prospects of labor peace had dif- 
ferent effects on the various metals. 
In copper, open market quotations 
softened. In lead, resumption of oper- 
ations by the American Smelting and 
Refining Company was quickly fol- 
lowed by two price reductions. Alu- 
minum, however, was a different story. 
Word that a settlement was imminent 
in the light metal was accompanied by 
a price boost—which was said not to 
reflect any anticipated higher labor 
costs. 

As if the copper supply situation 
were not bad enough, the shortage has 
been aggravated by furnace trouble at 
the latfge Carteret, N. J. plant of the 
U. S. Metals Refining Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of American 
Metal Climax, Inc. The wall of the 
largest casting furnace collapsed. Dur- 
ing repairs the furnace will be out of 
production, which will delay overall 
deliveries. This is the second furnace 
that is inoperative. One is expected to 
be back in operation shortly. Late in 
October one of the converters at Car- 
teret exploded, causing injury to sev- 
eral workers. The company declared 
force majeure at that time and had 
to do so again. 

The present copper shortage is not 
likely to be alleviated for 60 to 90 
days after the major strikes are ended, 
in the opinion of some of the leading 
factors in the industry. The procedure 
on the part of the companies that are 
able to resume operations will be to 
transfer to their January books all 
the unfilled orders that they had on 
their books when their plants were 
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struck. Consequently consumers will 
be getting some copper in January and 
more in February and to that extent 
they will be less dependent on dealer 
copper. After the turn of the year, con- 
sumers may again be able to draw on 
their LIFO copper to tide them over 
for a while. 

Despite the slow pace of strike set- 
tlements and the Carteret situation, 
there has been no panicky buying on 
the part of consumers. January copper 
was available from dealers a 37.50c a 
pound delivered and no interest was 
shown in December metal at 38.25c. 
Producers maintained their price at 
33.00c a pound. Asarco is offering 
custom smelter copper for February 
at 35.00c delivered. 


Effect of Strikes 


The extent to which the strikes have 
paralyzed the domestic copper pro- 
ducing industry is evident from the 
primary output for the month of No- 
vember which amounted to 18,325 
tons. The primary output was slightly 
less than in October when it came to 
20,931 tons. For the three-month pe- 
riod prior to the strike (May-July) 
the domestic primary production aver- 
aged 95,000 tons a month. Including 
secondary intake in November, the 
month’s crude production was 28,035 
tons as compared with 30,792 tons in 
October, according to figures com- 
piled by the Copper Institute. 

With most of the domestic copper 
refineries idled by strikes that started 
in August, the November output of re- 
fined copper in November was down 
to 37,299 tons as compared with 44,218 
tons in October. For the three months 
preceding the strike the refined output 
averaged 135,800 tons a month. 

The strikes have also cut down the 
deliveries of refined copper to brass 
and wire mills and to foundries. The 
November deliveries, however, showed 
some improvement and amounted to 
83,626 tons as against 68,648 tons in 
October. Prior to the strikes the de- 
liveries (for May-July) averaged 131,- 
000 tons a month. These were larger 
than usual due to the fact that ship- 
ments had been stepped up in antici- 
pation of strikes. 

At the end of November, the stocks 
of refined copper in industry and non- 


industry hands totaled 74,642 tons as 
compared with 78,308 tons at the end 
of October, a further decrease of 3,666 
tons. 

Outside the U.S. where mines were 
free of strikes, crude output in No- 
vember came to 174,184 tons as com- 
pared with 164,571 tons in October. 
Refined output in November was 148,- 
619 tons as against 137,489 tons in 
October. 

Deliveries of copper outside the U.S. 
were 145,625 tons in November com- 
pared with 142,297 tons in October. 

Surplus stocks of refined copper in 
the hands of foreign producers at the 
end of November were 235,859 tons, a 
further decrease of 16,271 tons. 

The combined domestic and foreign 
crude production in November was 
202,219 tons as against 195,364 tons in 
October. Combined refined output was 
185,918 tons in November as compared 
with 181,707 tons in October. 

Combined domestic and foreign de- 
liveries in November came to 229,251 
tons as against 210,945 tons in Octo- 
ber. 

The world stocks of refined copper 
at the end of November were 301,501 
tons, a decrease of 19,937 tons from 
the stocks at the end of October. 

Lead Price Reduced 

Lead prices softened soon after set- 
tlement of the Asarco strike which re- 
stored to production the 40 per cent 
of the supply which had been cut off. 
With the London quotation down to 
the equivalent of about 11.00c a pound, 
New York duty paid, it was a foregone 
conclusion that the 13.00c level was 
vulnerable, especially in view of the 
fact that more metal was available 
for sale. The statistical position of 
lead indicates an oversupply of the 
metal not only domestically but 
abroad as well. 

A contributing factor to the price 
declines was the fact that with the 
strike over, the large custom smelter 
once more is taking in and pricing 
substantial tonnages of new concen- 
trates. It has been the policy among 
custom smelters to try to balance their 
intake with sales and that when the 
question of price stands in the way of 
interesting consumers, the price usu- 
ally gives way. 

Two price reductions of 0.50c 
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brought the lead price down to 12.00c 
at New York and 11.80c a pound, St. 
Louis, the level that prevailed from 
May 7 to August 24, 1959. On the 
latter date, following the start of the 
Asarco strike, the price was raised to 
13.00c, but the bulk of the business 
had been taken at the 12.00c level. 

The 12.00c price has brought more 
consumers into the market and the 
purchases in most instances involved 
larger quantities than were bought at 
the higher level. The buying pattern, 
however, is still hand-to-mouth. Not 
as Many consumers are anticipating 
their forward needs to any great ex- 
tent, banking on their being able to 
get the lead when they want it. Pro- 
ducers have been receiving requests 
that metal be shipped immediately, 
indicating that some consumers wait- 
ed until the eleventh hour to cover 
their requirements. 

Producers anticipate that good-sized 
orders will be placed for January 
shipment since it is generally believed 
that many consumers are underbought 
for that month. At this time of the 
year because of the holidays the con- 
suming demand for lead is usually on 
the light side. 


World Statistics Improve 

The Free World’s statistical position 
of lead is showing improvement. On 
the basis of figures that represent 
about 87 per cent of the Western 
World or 70 per cent of the world’s 
total, the deliveries of refined lead in 
October exceeded world production by 
12,006 tons, and the world’s stocks of 
refined lead at the end of October 
were reduced by that amount, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

World output of refined lead in Oc- 
tober amounted to 109,742 tons, an 
increase of 6,025 tons from the pre- 
ceding month. Of this total, the U.S. 
output, because of the strikes, was 
held to 18,793 tons, a gain of about 
4,000 tons over the preceding month, 
and the output in the rest of the world 
was 90,949 tons, an increase of 2,019 
tons. In October the US. output rep- 
resented 17 per cent of the world’s 
total whereas all of 1958, the U.S. out- 
put was 32 per cent of the world’s to- 
tal. The domestic strikes have cut 
down the domestic refined output by 
about 40 per cent. For the 10 months 
of the current year the domestic re- 
fined output has averaged close to 
33,000 tons a month. In all of 1958 the 
monthly average was about 43,000 
tons. Foreign output for the 10 months 
of 1959 has averaged 93,000 tons a 
month and in all of 1958 the monthly 
average was 90,000 tons. 

The world deliveries of refined lead 
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in October amounted to 121,748 tons 
as compared with 106,569 tons in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 5,179 tons. For 
the first 10 months of the current year 
the deliveries had averaged 128,065 tons 
a month and in all of 1958 the month- 
ly average was 117,500 tons. Of the 
October total, the U.S. accounted for 
37,400 tons and the rest of the world 
for 83,348 tons, the U.S. figures show- 
ing little change from September and 
the rest of the world showing a gain 
of 15,632 tons. The deliveries in the 
U.S. and in the rest of the world are 
running ahead of last year. For the 
10 months in 1959, the U.S. deliveries 
have averaged 55,473 tons a month as 
against 53,300 tons monthly in 1958 
and foreign deliveries for the 10- 
month period have averaged 172,600 
tons monthly as against 64,200 tons 
in 1958. 

At the end of October the world’s 
stocks of refined lead amounted to 
292,331 tons, a reduction of 12,006 
tons. Of the world’s total, the U.S. car- 
ried 176,119 tons or about 60 per cent 
and the rest of the world carried 116,- 
212 tons. The U.S. stocks were up 
about 5,000 tons and outside the US. 
the stocks were down approximately 
17,000 tons. 

Zine Market Firm 

While the domestic lead market 
turned weaker recently, zinc has con- 
tinued to show strength. Sensing that 
after the turn of the year there is 
likely to be a rise in the price of zinc, 
some galvanizers as well as die casters 
have been trying to place orders for 
March shipment at the spot price of 
12.50c a pound East St. Louis. Were 
producers willing to book orders at 
this figure, they could easily dispose 
of thousands of tons of metal, but few 
are doing so. The last time that the 
Prime Western zinc price was ad- 
vanced from 12.00c to 13.00c a pound 
on October 22, a whale of a business 
was booked at the 12.00c level for 
shipment into January and since Oc- 
tober, in addition to the steel strike 
which cut down the consumption of 
zinc, the market has had to digest 
these large purchases. That accounts 
for the moderate sales at the 12.50c 
level even though shipments to con- 
sumers have been quite substantial. 
Some producers are unwilling to help 
lay the groundwork for similar market 
conditions for February and March. 
Where a consumer insists on buying 
for February or March shipment, the 
business is being booked at the aver- 
age prices for these months. Fair sized 
sales have been consummated on that 
basis. 

Asarco Boosts Output 


As an indication of the bullish out- 
look for zinc, Asarco’s big Corpus 


Christi, Texas, zinc plant is stepping 
up output of Special High Grade Zinc 
to about 9,000 tons a month. This is 
the full capacity of the plant, which 
has been operating at two-thirds ca- 
pacity for the past two years. Approxi- 
mately 100 additional employes will be 
required. 

Asarco reports a greatly increased 
demand for Special High Grade Zinc, 
which is used principally by the die- 
casting industry. The large stocks ac- 
cumulated by the company during the 
1958-59 recession have been shipped 
to customers and plant output is be- 
ing expanded to keep abreast of cur- 
rent orders. 


Big Gain in Shipments 


The domestic shipments of all 
grades of zinc in November amounted 
to 74,596 tons as compared with 63,910 
tons in the preceding month, a gain 
of 10,686 tons, according to figures 
compiled by the American Zinc Insti- 
tute. This increase is chiefly due to the 
resumption of operations by galva- 
nizing plants that were idled by the 
116-day steel strike. For the first 
eleven months of the current year the 
shipments to consumers amounted to 
788,369 tons, an increase of 97,496 tons 
or about 14 per cent over the same 
period in 1958. 

Shipments for export and drawback 
in November were 2,844 tons as against 
1,813 tons in October, a gain of 1,031 
tons. 

The combined domestic shipments 
and exports in November were 77,440 
tons as compared with 65,723 tons in 
October, a gain of 11,717 tons. For 
the period January-November 1959, 
the combined shipments totaled 802,- 
434 tons and in the same period last 
year they were 728,315 tons, a gain 
of 74,119 tons, or about 10 per cent. 

November output of all grades of 
zine was 62,346 tons as against 63,938 
tons in October, a decrease of 1,592 
tons, due to the fact that November 
is a shorter month. On a per diem 
basis, the November output was 2,078 
tons as against 2,063 tons in October. 
The strike at Anaconda properties in 
Montana is chiefly responsible for the 
output has been kept low. For the 11 
months of the current year the pro- 
duction of all grades of zinc amounted 
to 788,354 tons and in the same pe- 
riod last year it was 753,399 tons, a 
gain of 34,955 tons, or about 5 per cent. 

It will be noted that the combined 
shipments in November (77,440 tons), 
exceeded production (62,346 tons), by 
15,094 tons. The surplus stocks of zinc 
at the end of November were reduced 
by that amount, bringing them to 
176,157 tons, the smallest that they 
have been since the end of last June. 
As compared with the stocks at the 
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end of November 1958, those at the 
close of last month were 15,587 tons 
smaller. 
Aluminum Prices Boosted 

Reflecting a strengthening of world 
aluminum prices, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America took the initiative 
in restoring the basic aluminum price 
of 26c a pound which was in effect on 
August 1, 1957. Alcoa’s action, which 
was followed by other producers, in- 
creased the price of 99.5 per cent min- 
imum purity pig by 1.3 cents per 
pound. On April 1, 1958, when the 
price of the metal fell in the world 
market, Alcoa was forced to reduce its 
price by two cents per pound—from 
26 to 24 cents. Subsequently, on Au- 
gust 1, 1958, the United States price 
was partially restored by seven-tenths 
of one cent per pound 

Alcoa president Frank L. Magee 
pointed out that aluminum prices, 
unlike those of many other commod- 
ities, have not reflected the infla- 
tionary spiral of recent years. The 
mere restoration of the basic alumi- 
num price to its 1957 level, he em- 
phasized, does not reflect increased 
employment costs of more than 25 
cents per employee per hour that the 
company has incurred since August 
1957, nor increased material and other 


costs in the same period. Neither does 
it reflect additional employment costs 
that the company is facing as a result 
of new labor contracts negotiated with 
unions representing Alcoa employes. 
Tin Market Drifting 

The tin market is drifting and at 
the moment there is nothing in the 
offing to drag it out of the slough of 
despond. Some traders are of the opin- 
ion that after the turn of the year 
or as soon as the uncertainty is re- 
solved as to whether labor and man- 
agement will reach an agreement in 
the steel industry,:a resumption of 
buying on the part of platers is likely 
to make itself felt. Spot Straits tin 
closed at 99.00c a pound on December 
21 as against the last previous price 
of 101.00c quoted for November 19. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
metal which showed itself particu- 
larly at the November half monthly 
settlement when prompt metal moved 
up to £97.5.0d and the backwarda- 
tion temporarily widened to £7 a 
ton. At the end November settlement, 
the backwardation also widened a 
little but not quite so markedly. Af- 


ter having delayed action sufficient- 
ly long for a number of people to 
have come to the conclusion that 
there was to be no release from U. K. 
Government stocks, the Board of 
Trade announced on November 18th 
that they would sell 3,000 tons of 
g.o.b. metal from stock to the agents 
of the original suppliers and that the 
metal would be delivered during No- 
vember. This went a long way to 
calm the fears entertained by some 
U. K. consumers of being caught 
without sufficient metal to maintain 
their operations as it was felt that 
should any urgent need arise, a fur- 
ther release of Government metal 
would be made. For the time being, 
although consumption is running at 
a pretty high rate, users seem to be 
getting enough metal for their im- 
mediate requirements and pri¢es have 
kept fairly steady although on the 
Metal Exchange the backwardation 
is uncomfortably wide. There seems 
every reason to suppose that demand 
will continue on a good scale for some 
little time to come and it is becom- 
ing fairly generally assumed that in 
the New Year some relaxation of the 
present voluntary cuts in supplies 
will not only be desirable but neces- 
sary. 














authority o 
by producers, 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
crap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
dealers and consumers all over the world 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


erence guide for 


consumed 


recognized authority on 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref 
the iron, stee] and metals industries. De- 

steel mills aod foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 


tailed reports on 


iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the ~~ EEA consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal" published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing ever 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and _— changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Comm 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tio. — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax. linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 
Se MEE. 5.3 oce-aeeehessncne waneuures 1.70c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 
copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 
Philippines, copper content .... 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
GOpper, COMPET COTItSTE .....cccccccccccccccs 1.70c Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70¢ Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
EES eee 1.70c Ib. 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets 1¥%c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
3$l.¢ Ib 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
19l,4 %, 


(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
I NE SOON ccc scetessccauensee mane 4.50c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 

Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 


Copper seamless tubes and tubing 


Copper plain wire 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets .. a ais hick 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless ..... 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 

lead content .... 

Bullion or base bullion, lead content 

Pigs and bars, lead content ... 

Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 

Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 

Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. . 

Type metal and antimonial lead, 

lead content 

White lead 

Litharge 

Red lead 

Orange mineral 


ZINC 
NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing eres, and on zinc in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 
Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 


1/16c 
1/16c 
1/16c 
1/16c 
5/16c 


1/16¢c 


6/10c Ib. 
6/10c Ib. 


g 
Zine in blocks, pigs or slabs 
Zinc in sheets an 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort ...........e.- 1.25c Ib. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
I SIE one bi tat dee tonwtssseneveeses 2.50c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides 
SE INE 6b dais ccicceweeuccssccbncecens 2.50c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic oc eeenee 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 
Bismuth 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metalt 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallict 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 
Magnesium alloys 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
contentt 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing ......... sec... 0s 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 2'2% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


17c lb. & 844% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
.. free 


*Crade bauxite import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. {Tariff 
a rg } Fa 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 5 
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1957 
Total 
1958 
November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Crude Production 





Primary 
2,897,719 


227,916 
253,512 


. 2,707,926 


257,682 
244,405 
270,248 
265,937 
279,629 
277,855 
256,729 


Secondary 
123,270 


17,755 
8,883 
138,696 


12,377 
12,737 
17,019 
15,653 
11,695 
12,347 

9,198 


Refined 
Produciion 


3,035,588 


230,109 
282,191 
2,805,622 


270,995 
264,018 
285,425 
278,959 
283,024 
284,420 
274,752 


Deliveries to Refined Stock 
Customers End of Period 


2,853,307 


261,097 
260,841 
2,916,588 


248,574 
243,741 
270,768 
270,262 
266,378 
294,232 
231,138 


458,340 


236,774 
258,874 
258,874 


284,545 
304,303 
319,241 
329,871 
350,343 
345,429 
374,519 


Stock Increases or Decreases 





Blister 
—14,599 


+ 15,562 
—19,796 
-+41,000 


936 
876 
842 
2,631 
300 
782 
983 


Neo 


Refined 
+ 103,920 


—32,880 
+22,100 
—199,466 


+22,001 
+19,578 
+ 14,938 
+ 10,630 
+ 20,472 
— 4914 
—15,035 


Total 
+89,321 


—17,318 
+ 2,304 
—158,466 


+21,065 
412,882 
+16,780 
413,261 


me 
oon co 


232,944 
186,837 


4,552 
7,652 


10,955 
10,631 


223,452 
187,294 


237,944 
232,282 
(Oct. 1) 
210,945 
229,251 


In U.S. A. 


1,277,946 


131,188 
116,310 
1,179,416 


114,425 
120,134 
124,220 
135,233 
135,135 
150,117 
108,127 

90,123 
92,501 

(Oct. 1) 

44,218 68,648 
37,299 83 ,626 


Outside U. S. 
1,418,624 
102,061 


135,213 
1,359,082 


378,649 
354,926 
356,614 
330,438 
310,501 


543 —11,519 
7,195 —23,723 


+++++++ | | 


October 
November 


184,409 
191,588 


181,707 
185,918 


—26,176 
—19,937 


1957 
Total 
1958 
November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


1,116,380 


96,369 
97,641 
1,008,170 


112,060 


16,755 
7,911 
131,294 


1,616,964 


128,048 
146,978 
1,446,540 


181,024 


93,596 
80,722 
80,722 


+ 60,379 


11,284 
11,425 
16,120 
14,287 
9,933 
11,352 
8,323 
3,994 
6,578 


137,361 
142,235 
140,928 
137,490 
135,031 
138,403 
134,020 

83,677 

44,468 


80,780 
85,523 
85,952 
74,323 
86,132 
85,674 
103,432 


September .... 


October 
November 


9,861 


— 3,206 
9,710 


— 3,666 


1,783,119 11,210 
131,334 980 

. 155.871 972 
1,699,756 7,402 


1,575,361 


129,909 
144,531 
1,737,172 


277,316 


143,178 
178,152 
178,152 


+ 43,541 


+ 2,014 
+ 34,974 
—99,164 


November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


1,093 133,634 
1,312 121,783 
899 144,497 
1,366 141,469 
1,762 147,993 
995 146,017 
857 140,732 
558 142,276 
1,047 142,646 
1,093 137,489 142,297 
921 148,619 145,625 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 


134,149 
123,607 
146,548 
135,029 
131,243 
144,115 
123,011 
147,821 
139,781 


203,765 
218,780 
236,232 
255,548 
264,211 
259,755 
286,122 
284,540 
275,100 
252,130 
235,859 


+21,943 
+15,015 
+17,502 
+ 19,259 
+ 8,663 
— 4,456 
+ 26,367 
— 2,196 
— 9,440 
—22,970 
—16,271 








Electrolytic Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1956 


Electrolytic Copper 
Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1956 
43.00 
44.03 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
41.56 
40.00 
40.00 
39.308 
36.00 


1957 
36.00 
33.318 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
30.955 
29.25 
28.639 
27.031 
27.00 
27.00 


1958 
25.69 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.36 
26.125 
26.50 
26.50 
27.548 
29.00 


1959 
29.00 
29.972 
31.14 
31.50 


1956 
50.22 
52.07 
53.11 
48.88 
44.221 
40.00 


1957 
34.87 
32.273 
30.952 
31.24 
30.163 
29.60 
28.39 
27.862 
25.948 
25.722 


1958 
24.577 
23.557 
23.326 
23.66 
23.865 
25.52 
29.231 
26.52 
26.355 
28.577 


1959 
29.429 
30.361 
33.21 
32.84 
32.00 
31.477 
29.52 
30.056 
33.00 
33.00 31.50 
29.829 Nom. y d 32.833 
36.00 27.00 29.00 28.846 .... 36.00 J 29.00 cose 
41.992 30.183 26.31 28.93 25.905 .... 41.975 26.251 .... 
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1957 
36.00 
33.182 
32.00 
32.00 


1958 
25.69 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


32.375 


eeee 





1953 
Total 
1954 
Total 
1955 
Total 
1956 
Dec. 
Total 
1957 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1958 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Fabricators’ 
Stocks of 


Refined Cep. 
380,881 
360,526 


429,410 
429,708 
434,852 
426,905 
432,918 
429,627 
425,168 
420,130 

428,520 
430,171 


445,514 
452,673 
448,125 
450,442 
441,001 
433,526 
431,796 
421,931 
416,887 
399,113 
419,914 
447,123 


457,387 
459,046 
449,441 
463,582 
474,657 
492,072 
518,699 
487,259 
462,880 
431,612 
412,401 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 
Purchases 
of Refined 

by Fab. from 
Producers 


25,022 


104,551 
98,638 
92,943 
82,919 
85,728 

82,768 

80,436 

80,774 

68,249 


101,182 
123,321 
130,785 
125,250 
133,694 
111,229 
110,367 

97,786 
111,675 
119,806 
127,162 


Fabricators’ 
Working 
Stocks 


309,664 
304,619 


338,454 
335,921 
336,697 
340,743 
341,684 
344,315 
344,530 
341,869 
345,832 
347,465 


348,426 
351,035 
346,875 
347,607 
346,404 
330,301 
326,263 
323,667 
319,281 
315,929 
328,238 
326,438 


337,761 
390,522 
334,904 
337,282 
338,835 
343,585 
357,474 
359,049 
360,760 
347,136 
338,856 


Sales by 
Pobstenters te 


Unfilled 


Actual 


Copper 
Censmd. by 


hed 
2 Pabr 





170,917 
136,581 


1,375,869 
1,231,840 


1,418,241 


99,223 


1,416,378 


164,623 
164,410 
170,476 
153,042 
144,410 
144,375 
144,538 
138,420 
128,719 
138,631 
1 


123,756 
128,330 
141,387 
145,623 
138,190 
145,162 
153,529 
150,436 
145,390 
156,692 
157,799 
177,869 


172,698 
183,113 
211,547 
204,618 
210,424 
191,875 
193,338 
191,476 
206,254 
211,359 
224,442 


106,170 
117,041 
115,355 
110,527 

77,991 
110,323 
106,927 
119,161 

98,725 

83,067 


279,086 


94,642 


165,364 


108,556 
116,565 
133,259 
120,680 
124,060 
133,702 

81,500 
121,563 
116,880 
100,302 
102,837 


Orders Bkd. 


+ 


++ttt+t+4+ 


+++t+t4t¢t+4+ 


| | +++++++++ 


74,678 


28,015 
20,622 
16,039 
32,552 
23,826 
16,536 
20,615 
22,218 
19,702 





Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 


and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 


1950 
. 15,763 
.. 12,500 
-. 18,538 
. 12,304 
.». 8,749 
. 20,523 
10,040 
10,452 
4,903 
9.459 
9,237 
7,178 


142,067 


1951 1952 

4,528 
3,633 
5,243 
6,214 
8,033 
4,425 
5,188 
5,003 
4,667 
4.402 
4,724 
6,208 


71,812 


62,470 


1953 
6,486 
10,337 
19,991 
16,583 
10,857 
10,945 
9,063 
7,137 
9,042 
10 085 


129,798 


° “As compiled by Copper Institute. 


1954 
9,859 
8,490 
9,738 
9,004 
8,687 
13,309 
10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11.662 
10,879 
14,876 


127,449 


1955 
11,047 
15,198 
12,198 
13,162 
15,133 
14,765 

9,988 
12,197 
15,037 
12,897 

9,865 
13,180 


154,714 


1956 
14,322 
14,497 


15,921 


17,233 
20,805 
14,758 
12 632 
12,510 
9.518 
15 570 
11,369 
14,613 


173,748 


1957 
17,506 
11,145 
13,934 
14,288 
12,397 
11,949 
8,926 
11,645 
9,756 
13,151 
11,146 
11,237 


147,080 


1958 
16,024 

9,518 
11,783 
15,279 
13,989 
13,945 
12,185 
11,896 

9.268 
23,088 
16,425 
10,796 


164,196 





The following figures showing the combined shipments of 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(NET TONS) 


Industry and represent in excess of 95 per 


ingot brass and bronze are 


cent of 


Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


1956 
Tt. 
1957 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1958 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


79,681 


6,962 
79,369 


7,035 
6,522 
5,801 
4,188 
5,570 
5,312 
7,002 
6,617 
6,614 
76,849 


6,590 
5,883 
6.513 
7,240 
7,007 
7,245 
6,763 
6,813 
6,655 


2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


67 
1,800 


161 
152 
155 
132 
127 


1,250 


126 
130 
140 
150 
110 
124 
124 
116 
123 


81,080 


76,911 
71,717 
62,296 
56,672 
61,342 
77,561 
85,075 
87,379 
88,070 


902,021 


90,386 
81,889 
91,499 
93,295 
94,277 
86,861 
80,488 
47,474 
19,159 


88,109 


995,753 1,076,922 


84,107 
78,391 
68,252 
61,222 
67,039 
82,987 
91,518 
94,056 
94,514 
980,304 


97,102 
87,902 
98,152 
100,685 
101,394 
94,230 
87,375 
54,403 
25,937 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works) 


1958 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


*Of dry 


No. 2 
Capper 
Serap 


21.12 
20.87 
23.30 
24.097 
22.856 
20.282 


23.79 
24.92 
27.29 
26.50 
26.31 
25.30 
23.64 
24.762 
24.869 
25.405 
26.208 


+ 


Light 
Scrap 


18.87 
18.62 
21.05 
21.847 
20.606 
18.035 


21.54 
22.67 
25.04 
24.29 
24.06 
23.05 
21.39 
22.012 
22.319 
23.155 
23.958 





4 for 
eopper content in excess of 


rial having a dry 
60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Pri 


(cunts per 600 the. 


— 1 
Serap 
. 22.37 


24.80 
25.597 


1958 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


p 2d 


20.87 
23.30 
24.097 
22.856 
20.277 


nd del. ee for 
of got et Hs 


18.88 12.90 


20.51 

20.182 
19.038 
18.653 


14.938 
14.125 
13.038 
13.024 


the deliveries of the entire industry. 1959 


1 94.637 


1950 1951 
& 


27,168 

31,997 

30,473 

33,267 

33,817 

82,016 

25,285 

22,286 

23,124 

23,544 

6 20,987 

303, 563 332,378 
25.297 27,615 


1953 
23,423 
25,429 
28,256 
25,044 
21,660 
20,818 
19,321 
20,156 
21,463 
22.280 
21,806 

3 20,541 
271,261 
23, 145 22,694 


1954 
0,66 
19,920 
23,653 


24,746 
22,269 


4 
298,406 


21,936 


1955 
25,201 27, 
25,349 24, 
29,713 
27,641 
23,708 
23,141 
18,513 
27,013 
26,349 
25,228 
25,102 
21,448 


24,867 22, 


1956 


736 
949 


274.096 248, 297 
20,681 


841 


1957 
5,68 


1958 
0,46 


1959 


8 22,046 


Jan. 


Mar. 


23.79 
24.92 
27.29 
26.54 
26.31 
25.30 
23.64 


24.262 
24.869 
25.405 
26.208 


19.70 
21.08 
22.85 
21.69 
21.17 
21.159 
20.13 
21.286 
22.304 
22.19 
22.75 


13.982 
15.08 
16.85 
15.70 
15.17 
15.307 
14.47 
14.81 
16.50 
16.048 
16.326 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U.S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION DELIVERIES 
Antimonial Antimonial 


Lead 
Content Content 
106,383 102,697 


9,755 10,014 
8,944 
8,747 
10,398 
10,216 
10,960 
8,721 
7,094 
4,751 
8,583 





Total 
1,591,665 


139,359 
123,472 
132,296 
138,393 
140,262 
141,102 
122,115 
112,527 
103,717 
109,742 


Total 
1,410,087 


124,052 
100,009 
127,453 
156,754 
153,554 
159,399 
104,887 
126,232 
106,569 
121,748 


Pig 
1,307,390 


114,038 

90,915 
118,050 
146,409 
144,988 
146,505 

97,008 
114,715 
101,415 
112,940 


U.S.A. 


589,528 


48,311 
40,881 
49,742 
60,312 
78,398 
75,563 
31,991 
55,094 
37,310 
35,110 


Outside U. S. A. 
717,862 


65,727 
50,034 
68,308 
86,097 
66,590 
70,942 
65,017 
59,621 


4 
- 1,485,282 


129,604 
114,528 
123,549 
127,995 
130,046 
130,142 
113,394 
105,433 

98,966 
101,159 


328,719 
347,455 
362,493 
334,178 
310,042 
285,489 
300,674 
290,832 
288,383 
276,602 


349,693 
368,279 
382,661 
354,399 
331,913 
305,427 
321,454 
307,189 
304,337 
292,331 


473,208 


40,110 
35,084 
35,140 
35,072 
34,483 
31,786 
30,098 
23,404 
14,699 
18,096 


46,985 


3,365 
4,145 
3,868 
5,167 
4,359 
5,296 
2,646 


520,193 


43,475 
39,229 
39,008 
40,239 
38,842 
37,082 
32,744 
25,495 
14,787 
18,793 


49,893 
4,492 


639,421 


52,803 
44,954 
54,021 
65,384 
82,996 
82,685 
34,144 
62,491 
37,853 
37,400 


244,870 
254,229 
248,166 
234,187 
209,558 
177,603 
187,526 
174,959 
163,467 
167,969 


257,296 
267,190 
260,910 
247,765 
223,508 
190,027 
200,608 
182,938 
171,194 
176,119 


. 1,012,074 


89,494 
79,444 
88,409 
92,923 
95,563 
98,356 
83,296 
82,029 
84,267 
83,063 


59,398 


6,390 
4,799 
4,879 
5,231 
5,857 
5,664 
6,075 
5,003 
4,663 
7,886 


1,071,472 


95,884 
84,243 
93,288 
98,154 
101,420 


52,804 710,666 
71,249 
55,055 
73,432 
91,370 
70,558 
76,714 
70.743 
63,741 


83,849 

93,226 
114,327 

99,991 
100,484 
107,886 
113,148 
115,873 
64,105 68,716 124,916 
77,830 84,348 108,633 


Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
Stocks (end of period) ——————————_ 
Base Bullion 
At Refinery 
and 
Process 


30,208 
28,955 


Pep. .. 
Mar. .. 
Apr. 

May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
aug... 
Sept. .. 
Oct. 


116,212 





Recoverable 
Lead Content 
In Tons of 
2000 Pounds 
1958 


Raw 
Material 
at Smelter 


60,222 
68,197 


Refined Smelt 

Pig and Primary Origin 

Antimonial Total U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. 
324,083 


230,080 23,603 15,932 
252,466 354,107 25,544 18,921 
297,687 191,415 


24,931 
22,934 
22,258 
22,868 
22,072 
24,610 
20,029 
20,958 
13,725 753 26,153 
15,837 4,959 1,049 21,845 

Deliveries to U. 8. Fabricators including 





rR Sond 

Receipts. 

At Smelter 
& Transit 


Total 
43,404 
43,555 

518,182 


47,283 
33,141 
45,052 
35,426 
29,410 
39,744 
33,893 
25,089 


Scrap 


3,869 
4,090 
29,080 


3,167 
1,772 
1,426 
1,214 
2,008 
2,444 
2,065 
1,428 


November ;. 
December .. 
Total 

1959 

January ... 
February .. 
March 


3,573 
4,489 


69,015 
58,921 
.. 65,478 
61,779 
52,115 
55,472 
51,091 
.. 49,262 
- 61,420 
- 66,942 


4,243 
2,919 
4,283 
4,424 
3,370 


31,577 
35,062 
33,815 
31,596 
32,693 
27,020 
31,461 
24,994 
29,012 
24,758 


Smelter 


257,296 
267,190 
260,910 
247,765 
223,508 
190,027 
200,608 
182,938 
171,194 
176,119 


362,131 
364,092 
364,486 
345,564 
311,686 
279,973 
290,169 
266 831 
271,235 
275,194 


Refined Productions 


October 


1958 
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Production 


Pig 
36,572 
39,504 

473,208 


40,110 
35,084 
35,140 
35,072 
34,483 
31,786 
30,098 
23,404 
14,699 
18,096 


Antimonial 


3,621 
4,307 
46,985 


3,365 


Total 
40,193 
43,811 

520,193 


43,475 


Pig 
44,834 
31,869 

589,528 


48,311 
40,881 
49,742 
60,312 


Antimonial 
4,181 
3,737 

49,893 


4,492 


imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Total 


49,015 
35,606 
639,421 


52,803 


37,853 
37,400 


21 





United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metel 2 oe 
Cin tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
(Common Grade) 
Production Monthly Average Prices 
Steck At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
81,152 . 551,618 pony m4 e 719 ree - 551 SS EE 
, , , , . 12.619 
28,855 547,153 639.872 31,089 531.339 - 16.16 16.00 13.00 12.6 
oe 613,293 644,382 529,484 ; 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.583 
604,353 645,534 463,060 . 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.42 
47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 SS ae 
47,133 148.339 119522 23,832 ato ey peg ry oa 
43,441 162,963 128,754 28,885 16.0 . . . 
40,984 169,738 143,136 22,172 16.00 14.00 11.00 12.00 
47,487 190,623 155,121 . 16.00 14.00 10.85 12.286 


44,636 199,757 
sat tae 2 eee 
39,520 204,380 169,302 - 16. 
43,269 212,571 170,666 . 1600 13.50 13.00 13.00 
45,467 216,133 169,435 - 16.00 13.00 13.00 
40,485 209,920 179,321 . 16.018 14.66 12.114 

179,321 44,042 223,363 198,538 J 

an 522,956 614,554 eee 380,359 


oman 198,508 43,652 242,160 208,874 33,035 
February 208,874 39,498 248,372 214,946 30,685 ° 
March ........ 214,946 39,238 254,184 210,524 40,980 Lead Sheet Prices 
April . ... 210,524 40,606 251,130 197,823 52,469 
May .. 197,823 39,101 236,924 171,577 65,207 
SD: cceocacuces Me 37,459 209,036 133,235 75,465 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
July rere. 32,882 166,117 142,694 22,380 Monthly Average Prices) 
August ........ 142,694 25,589 168,283 124,259 43,850 (Cents per pound) 
September 124,259 14,801 139,060 117,296 21,795 
October ....... 117,296 18,892 136,188 115,418 20,552 1956 1957 1958 

In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments - 21.66 21.50 18.50 
to other than domestic consumers. . 21.50 21.50 18.50 


21.50 21.50 18.50 


° ge e ’ ’ q 21.50 21.50 17.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments a. Shieh cea 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) e.. tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 21.50 19.82 16.74 


Sun- Job- Unclas- 21.50 19.82 16.50 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified _ 21.50 19.50 16.35 


1966 21.50 19.50 16.39 
Total 72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 38,960 52,994 13,084 270,251 
1956 . 21.50 19.204 18.173 
Total 80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 » 21.50 19.00 18.50 
1957 ._ 21.50 18.50 18.50 
Mar. 5,956 ie 686 4,614 18,674 
April 6,781 2,250 .... 909 2,958 17,453 
May 6,976 270 =: 3,871 16,558 
july sea $66 S.310 19.200 
8,406 850 27,066 Battery Shipments 
4,880 850 29,739 
881 21,367 eee 
493 18,533 The following table shows replace- 


270 13,997 
25,452 , 7,420 53.284 11,127 240.881 ment battery shipments in the United 


States as compiled by the Business 
550 ‘ 521 5,173 801 18,594 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 


1,750 5,124 90 1,643 888 11,368 street, Inc., for the Association of 


1200 4.711 681 3149 908 15,068 : 
900 3138 580 2831 533 10913 American Battery Manufacturers: 


1,850 4,671 866 3,071 15,285 (In thousands of units) 


1,950 2,767 480 
1'250 3,936 1956 1957 1958 1959 


2,415 4.992 400 00 Jan. .. 2,058 2,638 2,004 2,672 

2,290 5,775 Feb. .. 1,340 1,961 1,803 1,791 

i Mar... 1,348 1,254 1,577 1,376 

2,100 6.216 Apr. .. 1,368 1,178 1,242 1,439 

38,838 20,855 57,180 5,841 } May .. 1,761 1,605 1,454 1,593 

June... 1,807 1,878 1,773 2,116 

2988 a July .. 2,178 2,469 2,101 2,566 

3,156 j ‘ 378 Aug. .. 2,571 2,856 2,333 2,728 

3,686 2, ' 691 Sept. . 2,711 2,688 2,704 2,889 

4,054 475 Oct. .. 3,015 3,042 2,976 3,068 
= = aes Nov. .. 2,592 2,359 2,262 
3,268 : 410 Dec. .. 2,265 2,015 3,036 

oy Sogees 255 








11,093 Total 25,014 25,943 25,265 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead_Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective Date) Cae 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 951 Apr. 12....14. 
In ore and —In base bullion (lead content)— 2..**19.00 June 2....14.25 
ae ee i nae 1952 June 15....14.00 
cnaitenins refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks . ose Some oS --- <a 
. 1. 84,205 13,029 2,667 22,439 51,080 182,973 -+++15.00 Sept. i ao 
. 80,662 11,905 3,175 20,351 44,467 ; 170,775 -+++15.50 Oct. eo! 
. 76,230 14220 2,538 18,695 47,460 f 170,724 debe Oct B.. 
. 65,341 11,646 3,547 21,867 59,755 173,275 a ie: EP 18 oo. 
. 79,362 11,019 2,779 23,154 79,741 207,912 -+++13.50 ‘ 
. 79,738 11,510 3,678 24,535 88,517 220,667 . 8....14.00 Sept. 26....15.50 
. 79,588 9,546 3,670 22,834 107,213 235,250 » 10....14.20 Dec. 29... .16. 
. 83,185 10,692 2,187 21,766 116,610 246,584 . 11....14.50 1956 _ 
. 86,053 11,838 2,138 20,524 130,668 : 263,689 . 20....14.25 Jan. 4... 1080 
. 79,482 2,010 20,188 141,967 : 267,860 . 24....14.00 Jan. 18....16. 
. 80,060 1,570 22,092 150,648 : . 22....14.25 1957 
. 83,347 860 21,615 154,378 ! 283,379 . 29....14.50 May 9....15.88 
. 17,416 ; 1,176 20,444 158,413 283,105 Dec. 31....14.75 May 16... .15.08 
. 12,724 18,125 159,662 278,535 June > eee 
. 61,819 ; 19,041 157,385 262,873 ‘ ...-14.50 Oct. _ . 
. 62,960 20,941 167,493 275,859 ’ ...-14,00 Dec. 2.... 
. . 18.60 1958 
. 72,378 ; 19,746 185,913 ; 303,316 . 4....18.90 Apr. Bs 
. 12,832 21,317 ; 315,477 . 10....18.50 May 14.... 
. 62,383 ' 21,479 311,962 — ee 
. 68,433 , 20,575 314,234 . 16....12.50 
. 64,538 : 20,507 295,865 . 21....12.00 
June 1.. 55,223 20,391 : 260,196 . 29....12.50 
July 58,451 19,468 ; 225.367 vee 12,5 
Aug. 1.. 53,115 18,021 232,367 . ++ -13.00 
Sept. 1. 50,007 ———_ ” i 207,293 se 18.15 
Oct. 1.. 61,910 , wees -:14,932 109,527 212,063 "18.50 
Nov. 1.. 69,429 ... 14,919 — 107,849 214,566 "18.75 


.++-14.00 
.- -18.50 


~~ 


E 
y ® ae 8 
tt 


~~ 
o 2 © Ste 


aaa) oth cand al eal el a 





Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap aie 
By U. S. Smelters (a) . 18....12.50 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) . 9....12.75 


Receipts Total - 10... mx 
of lead receipts » 26... Pry 
——Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, » 29....13. 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) scrap ~ 1....18.76 
1953 Total .... 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 OPS C 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 


1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 ° Antimonial Lead Stocks 


192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 at Rin Ee 
ines AS124sCA'3BSSCATIB1O.«—Rndot Sou" “Ian” nse” 1080 
’ ’ * ’ nd o 
17,251 43,060 3.258 46,318 Jan” .. 8389 10487 12,689 11,789 
a mm amt Gat as ae dae 
206,901 31 ; ; , ae 
563,310 42,537 605,847 —. 3301 12.468 
22,097 47,634 51,141 May ..10,902 ; i 
16,400 40,189 June . 9,452 9,503 12,866 
20,038 41,773 July ..10,924 8,661 10,482 
15,821 40.925 Aug. ..10,074 9,553 10,889 
10,228 37,655 Sept. .11,181 10,215 
13,811 42.388 Oct, ..11,382 (11,581 
19,692 41,891 Nov. ..11,832 11,119 
13,043 36,027 Dec. ..11,746 11,857 12,595 .... 
14,576 35,230 ‘ _. ene : 
9,093 27,771 31.348 Antimonial Lead ea gaa 
14,541 38,565 42,498 i i 
18,804 43.170 47.152 by Primary Re snetnas 


188,144 473,308 30,115 503,423 
1959 


19,449 43,753 3,138 46,891 bee 3,541 
8,660 1,747 32,660 
21,012 1,328 44,237 
10,998 1,196 34,533 
5,202 1,930 28,777 
12,368 2,431 38,433 
11,695 2,199 33,059 
2,821 1,009 23,801 
3,465 32 17,088 
3,648 133 18,521 


ore are compu’ adh ik thn tellh a nine ta Owing to the 
‘actor i gtk which is probably on the low side, and also to the a 
lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably | underrun 
production of pig “Tena. B... inelusive only of scrap Ited in with fo 
plus some scrap received by imary refiners. 
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Lead Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.8.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
1959 


Aug. 





July 
IMPORTS 
23,404 19,074 16,623 

1 ’ wae 


Sept. 


w. 6.° 
Canada 
Belgium 
Denmark 

France .. ti 
Germany, West** 
Italy? i 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

U. K. (1.t.) 
India? (1.t.) 


(S.t.) 
(s.t.) 
1,132 
1,046 
3,568 
6,267 
688 
2,931 
188 
282 
1,191 
26,001 
3.308 
EXPORTS 
193 
3,478 
. 5,432 


1,657 
3,853 


1,391 
11,829 


ie 
Canada . 
Belgium .. 
Denmark 682 
France ... 684 
Germany, West** 1,388 
Netherlands 493 
Sweden 1,586 
Northern 
Rhodesia? (1.t.) 
Australia (1.t.) 


19 
3,895 


(s.t.) 


713 


1,902 
9,653 


* Refined. 

** Includes scrap. 

tt Includes lead alloys. 

+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


French Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 


Sept. 





Aug. 
Ore (gross 
weignt) 
Morocco . 7,107 
Fr. Eq. Africa 1,000 
Madagascar : ll a 
Pig lead 3,853 4,02 
Belgium 504 1,04: 
Germany a 20) 
Spain ..... 160 
ee 14 
Morocco 1,756 
Tunisia 1,394 
Australia .. ‘ 
Other countries 2 
Antimonial lead 4 


8,118 5,781 


5,781 


5 
” 
7 


31 


U. K. Lead — 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1959. 





Aug. Sept. Oct. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 
lead alloys .... 

Australia 
Canada 

Peru 

Other countries 


9,364 11,829 
4,115 10,022 
3,485 1,278 

100 
1,664 


10,903 
7,518 
2,590 

100 


529 695 








IT PAYS 
t 


0 
ADVERTISE 
in the 
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U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


1959 

Jan.-Sept. 
totals Aug. 
33,780 3,437 
. 16,982 1,797 
. 18,195 1,887 
46,150 4,446 
59,736 7,107 
5,645 645 
6,556 677 
2,843 
17,090 
20,833 


. 52,050 





Metal Products 
Ammunition 


Sept. 
4,130 
1,956 
2,016 
5,027 
6,690 

593 

856 
414 252 
,726 1,928 
1,954 
5,948 


Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze 
Cable covering 
Calking lead 
Casting metals 
Collapsible tubes 
Foil ° 
Pipes, traps and bends.. 
Sheet lead 2,260 
Solder 5,193 
Storege battery grids, 

posts, etc 5,546 15,654 
5,671 16,207 

119 55 


2,014 2,042 


Storage battery oxides 
Terne metal 


Type metal 
Total 
Pigments: 
White lead oe 
Red lead and litharge 


65,308 


1,029 
6,738 
1,221 


370 


. 61,005 
10,057 


3,281 


Pigment colors 
Other* 


Total 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethy! lead 
Mise 


83,817 9,358 


120,413 


2,768 


14,108 
chemicals 500 
Total 


Miscellaneous uses: 


123,181 14,608 


Annealing 3,197 
748 22 
144 15 
5,361 


Galvanizing 
Lead plating . 


Weights and ballast 530 


Total 9,450 


: 727 
Other uses unclassified 12,297 


1,157 


Total reportedt 796,434 88,051 


Estimated unreported 
consumption 18,000 2,000 2,000 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


Grand total* 814,400 90,000 93,900 


Daily averaget 2,983 2,904 3,130 
* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 
production. 

+ Includes lead content of serap used directly 
in fabricated products. 

Based on number of days in month without 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 


Total 


Statistics) 


1957 1958 

29,607 
27,855 
29,713 
26,230 
28,839 
28,624 
27,201 
21,726 
28,829 
31,356 
28,786 
27,154 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1959 


28,872 
25,968 


26,691 
29,252 
27,280 
30,099 
26,851 
25,358 
30,255 
32,926 





347,699 335,920 


Monthly Average Prices 
In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
(Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
1956 1957 1958 
33.00 33.00 33.00 
33.00 33.00 30.818 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 33.00 29.485 


American Antimony 


1959 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Aug. 31, 1959 
111,237 
36,335 
7,345 
1,100 


Soft lead 

Antimonial lead 

Lead in alloys 

Lead in copper-base scrap .. 


Net Receipts 


Consumed 
in Sept. 

62,167 

21,723 
3,118 
1,561 


in Sept. 
52,971 
22,306 

2,982 

1,601 





Total 156,017 


Stocks 
Sept. 30 
1959 
102,041 
36,918 
7,209 
1,140 





79,860 *88,569 


147,308 


* Excludes 2,991 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 334 


tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


SEPTEMBER 
Soft Antimonial 
lead lead 
36,582 21,124 
21 


Metal products 
Pigments 

Chemicals bo. 
Miscellaneous 523 
Unclassified 55 


21,723 





Lead in 
copper-base 
scrap 


1,561 


Lead in 
alloys 


3,094 
"24 


3,118 1,561 


*88,569 


* Excludes 2,991 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 334 


tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


East St. Louis, f.0.b.) 

American Zinc Institute ' . 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 

smelters are included in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Stock Ship ts Daily (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export& Gov't Stock Avg. 
i duction i Drawback Acc’t at End Prod. 1956 1957 1958 


128,256 95,69 8,884 2,494 13.46 13.50 10.00 

39.945 8. 21,901 2,553 13.50 13.50 10.00 

3,329 76,568 ee 13.50 13.50 10.00 

13.50 13.50 10.00 

. rt 3°93 : a rate 13.50 11.933 10.00 
Pena maas Se (1814 27,921 8,957 924,808 2,379 13.50 10.84 10.00 
.. 40,979 1,031, 007,619 19,48 87,200 1,114,316 979 2,825 13.50 10.00 10.00 
> 27 = .s 2.986 13.50 10.00 10.00 

13,085 278 . 13.50 10.00 10.00 

10,344 13.50 10.00 10.865 

ei. ae BR 13.50 10.00 11.386 

166,655 13.50 10.00 11.50 

13.497 11.40 10.313 








to rn re 


179,466 


January 82,343 58,211 9,805 3 6E 180,346 
February 68,354 49,072 9,993 59,£ 189,189 
72,274 48,948 8,763 57,822 203,641 
70,214 46,598 : 5,927 52,684 221,171 < . . ° 
71,018 51,390 eae 519 240,670 2, High Grade Zinc Prices 
66,967 54,487 aes y 252,979 2! 
65,119 60,312 aid y 257,911 
62,927 68,718 : ae’ 9,309 251,529 ‘05 
September 152 63,705 76,905 ‘ ee : 238,116 2,12 (Delivered) 
October ’ 65,304 93,018 iieh 93, 210,176 : 
November s 65,174 3.35 ak 3, 191,744 ; N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
1908 Total 828/902 767 son28 (Cents per pound) 
1959 "4 ip 4 , "2 ac ae 1956 1957 1958 1959 
January x 76,481 A 171 ae 70,941 195,777 , 
February ......195,77 71,174 5, Ts 66,490 200,461 ¥ Jan. 1481 14.85 11.35 12.50 
March ' 79,918 3, , ce 74,296 206,083 ; Feb. 14.85 1485 11.35 12.411 
April 206,08: 76,393 ‘3 255 oid 78,613 203,863 r 
May ............ .203,863 77,489 5,07: 275 dete 85,348 196,004 r Mar. 14.85 14.85 11.35 12.00 
SR Sone-came tee 196,004 75,544 99,85 204 2,100 102,162 169,386 
July 169,386 73,101 59, 94 900 60,454 182,033 7. Apr. 1485 14.85 11.084 12.00 
August 182,032 £9.768 5R,918 R64 Ke 59.782 192,019 2,25 May 14.85 13.283 11.00 12.00 
September 192,019 62,202 57,971 3,214 me 61,185 193,036 078 12.00 
October .......193,036 63,938 63,910 1,813 umes 65,723 191,251 , June 14.85 12.19 11.00 ‘ 
November 191,251 62,346 74,596 2,844 77,440 176,157 é July 1485 11.35 11.00 12.00 


* Inflated by abnormal shipments on consignment of approximately 9,000 tons. 


The Aug. 14.85 11.35 11.00 12.006 





U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc Sept. 14.85 11.35 11.00 12.625 


4 14.8 11.35 11.865 13.483 
Bureau of Mines Oct 5 


i 1.35 12.386 13.75 
By Industries (Short Tons) Nov. 1485 1 
Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide Dec. 1485 11.35 12.50 .... 
izers Casters roducts zinc & other Total Aver. 14.847 12.75 11.407 
1950 Total 281,385 451 67,779 656 947,365 
1951 Total 266,442 141,456 64,000 887,009 
1952 Total ‘ 236.022 155.311 51,508 849,289 m 
1953 Total 305,246 177,301 658784 977.636 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
1954 Total 286,817 107,293 45,979 876,130 = 
1955 Total 404,790 144,816 50,363 1,081,468 
1956 Total 352,451 122,395 45,382 983,097 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
1957 Statistics) ensiie 
August 29,23 3, 4,562 (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds 
1081 et sears 1957 1958 1959 
3,385 87,898 - oe. 28,485 27,473 27,849 


2,843 76,595 ..+. 26,276 24,551 25,676 
hegre : yee BR 27,049 26,967 27,243 
355,796 111,114 39,54 20,486 924, i" on sa ne 
26,348 9,115 1,664 69.295 .... 29,589 24,579 26,167 
22,629 7,279 1,316 60,347 7 30,221 
19,045 6,871 1,724 59,978 Vs a - 
.... 25,934 23,794 26,318 
17,829 6,392 1,295 58,432 
18,316 6,597 2,263 61,907 } 20,381 19,076 21,566 
6.643 2.313 67,690 27,192 26,747 31,270 
. J 60,007 SS 52 29,838 30,686 
8,358 1,901 70,033 a 
.... 26,705 26,432 
9,624 770 74,122 
27,682 11,753 881 81,919 - ses 24,419 26,042 
27.311 10,067 ; 826 74,302 
29,926 10,529 3,681 1,018 78,082 1 306,070 
273,540 92,906 38,690 16,772 737,942 oe 


29,110 11,172 3,874 2,521 79,506 
11,508 2,864 77,010 IT PAYS 
3,203 87,394 
3,223 90,145 
3,305 ADVERTISE 


but ne 
2.161 . DAILY METAL REPORTER 
31,463 2,237 62,545 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 


(in short tons) 


Eastern 
States 


166,487 
163,230 
175,310 
196,877 


15,719 
15,580 
14,931 
13,427 
15,760 
14,857 
16,197 
15,393 
15,064 
181,202 


16,319 
16,405 
17,602 
18,521 
18,500 
17,501 
12,697 
13,810 
13,639 
15,368 


Central 


States 
63,100 
73,630 
61,080 
29,506 
1,311 


1,314 
1,490 


States 
234,942 
277,811 
301,253 
290,151 


22,375 
18,940 


213,267 


19,117 
19,304 
18,822 
19,149 
19,170 
18,443 
18,686 
16,641 
14,778 
15,030 


154 
200 


Western 


Total 
US. 


464,539 
514,671 
537,643 
520,128 


39,405 
35,834 
32,971 
29,442 
29,387 
29,865 
32,271 
32,391 
32,003 
402,919 


35,436 
35,709 
36,424 
37,670 
37,670 
35,944 
31,383 
30,591 
28,571 
30,598 


Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureaa of Mines) 


Eastern 
States 


1953 
Ttl. 9,970 
1954 

Ttl. 8,608 
1955 

Ttl. 10,379 
1966 

Ttl. 11,395 
1957 
Ttl. 
1958 
May 


9,300 


626 
615 
454 
447 
389 
§17 
606 
565 
Ttl. 6,816 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


469 
501 
601 
454 
413 
458 
369 
353 
510 
548 


136,650 
138,940 
145,640 
141,900 


135,800 


11,660 
10,662 
10,019 
8,859 
1,734 
9,290 
10,500 
9,600 
119,070 


9,748 


8,457 
7,943 


10.012 


188,776 
169,804 
177,409 
195,034 
188,392 


11,939 
11,499 
10,662 
9,512 
11,221 
11,467 
11,823 
11,699 
140,033 


Total 
U.S.° 


335,412 
317,352 
333,409 
348,329 


333,493 


24,225 
22,776 
21,135 
18,818 
19,344 
21,274 
22,929 
21,865 
265,920 


23,397 
21,578 
21,129 
21,192 
20,093 
21,370 
19,539 
21,648 
20,373 
20,955 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


Eastern 
States 


TU. 2,026 1,634,625 
TU. 1,998 1,607,930 
Ttl. 2,174 1,556,450 


124,490 
122,277 
116,775 
113,281 
128,613 
135,882 


1958 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


203 
182 

38 
174 
156 
186 


Peer EC TES 


receipts 


U. S. Silver Production* 


(In 


thousands 


. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Western 

States 


Alaska* 


557 
8,484 
29,735 
34,947 
38,960 
42,467 
10,373 
1,003 
233 
106 
106 
490 
8,882 
26,457 
33,113 
31,974 
36,626 


(A.B.M.S.) 


of ounces; 


Total 


247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 
210,000 1,768,624 


125,520 
130,943 
146,528 
148,202 
167,459 
178,535 


144,757 


145,077 
128,614 
135,192 
136,283 
147,900 
146,815 
160,859 
136,775 
114,708 
116,643 


* Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 


commercial 


bars, 0.999 fine, 9 Laer refined forms) 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


1957 
1958 
August 


Total 


September ‘oe 


October 
November 
December 
Total 

1959 
January 
February 


610,386 


8,819 
5,783 
5,653 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Missouri 
240,000 


19,970 
17,180 
20,600 
16,000 


t 13,730 
t 210,000 


21,000 
18,060 
17,200 
17,600 
15,900 

8,900 
10,600 
17,900 

8,900 


10,600 
10,400 
10,900 


+ Figures not available. 


Western 
States 
37,018,950 


Alaska* 
26,000 


Total 
37,895,336 


2,836,937 
2,621,537 
2,749,976 


5,968 
3,392 
5,338 
3,175 
7 675 
28,000 


2,417,095 

2,646,193 
2,781,560 

2,720,577 

2,682,299 
33,022,225 
132 2,751,918 
2,892,032 
2,965,289 
2,957,890 
3,033,726 
2,885,519 
2,272,487 
2,901,123 
2,885,519 
2,245,778 
1,766,882 
1,906,595 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 





Production 


of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total 


November 


December .. 


Total 

1959 
January ... 
February .. 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August . 


September .. 


October 


For. 
39,422 
32,780 
40,160 
34,932 


3,056 
2,660 
3,210 
2,494 
3,235 
3,165 
2,750 
3,283 
3,652 
37,572 


4,460 
2,913 
4,087 
3,233 
3,484 
3,231 
3,284 
1,229 

577 

610 


Total 
77,481 
65,881 
78,317 
71,211 


1,120 


* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 

Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


per fine ounce) 


Ttl. 


1952 

76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78,368 
85,175 


1953 

89,895 

92,649 
104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 


(In short tons) 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
121,252 
127,056 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 
134,655 
133,689 
140,748 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 
149,125 
145,081 
148,391 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
145,174 
138,007 
142,157 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 
135,024 
140,033 


1958 
139,910 
121,980 
134,019 
128,559 
129,083 
115,325 
118,811 
125,416 
124,713 
139,847 
140,962 
153,301 


937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 


1959 
156,708 
142,116 
157,189 
155,213 
163,857 
167,323 
179,594 
172,817 
168,205 
173,762 
153,666 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


Note — The 


1957 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91,375 
91.307 
90.456 
90.31 
90.909 
90.602 
90.625 
90.382 
89.80 
90.824 


averages 


1958 
89.449 
88.625 
88.625 
88,625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.673 
89.966 
90.125 
89.932 


begs 043 
based 


price of refined bullion inpueted on 


August 31, 


1943. 


1959 


METALS, DECEMBER, 1959 





U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau 2. y 2 Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Aug. Sept. 
Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) . 5,952 16,436 
. 3,801 
40 
554 
1,118 
Colombia a 
Peru 672 
U. of S. Africa 6,844 
Australia 3,387 
Philippines .... 11 
Other countries 164 9 
Base bullion 
(content) .... 25 
; 25 
Peru ae 
Other countries +e 
Pigs and bars .. 16,623 
3,208 
5,861 
1,884 
1,223 
Germany (W.) 165 
Netherlands 
Spain ae 
United Kingdom 112 
Yugoslavia . 3,637 
Australia 2,567 
Other countries 27 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined . .25,074 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) 
Antimonial lead & 
typemetal .... 100 
Lead content 
thereof 


1,120 
3,001 
161 
33,084 
296 1,323 
200 
164 


Oct. 


362 
449 
351 


U. S. Conner Exparte 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
. 





Aug. Sept. 
Ore, conc. 

matte & other 

unref. (cont.) 
Refined ingots, 

bars, etc.* 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Austria 


3.555 
2.851 


Germany (W.) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland ... 45 
United Kingdom 11,855 
Yugoslavia 

Taiwan 

India 

Japan 

Australia 

Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 16,605 
Pipes and tubes 37 
Plates and sheets 17 20 
Semifabricated 444 562 
Wire, bare 181 
Building wire 

and cablet 145 227 
Weatherprooft .. 5 5 
Insulated copper 


wire nest .. 4,252 
t Includes exports of refined 


8,971 
63 


973 


Oct. 


998 


coper resulting 


from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 


account of the shipper. 
¢ Gross weight; n.e.s.- 


METALS, DECEMBER, 1959 


not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Aug. 

Zinc Ore 
(content) 
11,497 14,674 
18,149 10,682 


U. of S. Africa a 27 
Australia 
Philippines .... ae 
Other countries 82 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. . 9,116 13,273 
6,444 
1,374 
1,024 
1,653 
20 
United Kingdom ... 85 
Yugoslavia 248 717 
Belgian Congo 1,640 1,116 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland 
Australia 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ..43,760 
Dross and skim. 166 
Old and worn out 36 29 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


840 


45,682 
44 


1959 ————---__- 
Sept. 


Oct. 


. 34,644 32,409 38,934 


11,360 
17,577 
48 


68 
33 
5,813 
3,697 
291 


1 
46 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
SeeEnEEiieee REE 
Aug. Sept. 
214 3,024 
iba 1 
242 


Slabs, blocks, etc. 


68 
110 

Germany (W.) oe 56 
Netherlands . 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Taiwan 

Other countries 
Colombia 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc. 

slabs, blocks .. 
Scrap, ashes, dross 

and skimmings 2,135 
Battery shells 

and parts, un- 

assembled .... 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates and strips 

and die castings 
Zine & zinc alloys 

in crude and 

semifabricated 

forms 26 
Zinc oxide 177 


214 


Oct. 
1,354 


55 


137 
76 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. 1 
1946 

14,375 

8.25 


Copper, domestic 
Electro., Del. Val. 
Lead (N. Y.) 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 
Louis, f.o.b.) 
New York, del. 
Tin Spot Straits, 
| * 4 


5.05 


Aluminum ingot 

994% + 
Antimony (R.M.M. 

brand f.o.b. 

Laredo) .......... 12.36 
* Prodacers’ prices. 


959 


Dec. 24 
33.00* 
12.00 


12.50 
13.00 


99.00 
88.10 


29.00 


U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.8S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Aug. Sept. 
Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 6,301 10, - 
385 


3 
1,077 


2,453 
1,495 
4,280 
1,192 

44 


Philippines 
U. of S. Africa 
Australia 
Other countries 
Blister copper 
(content) 25,019 
22,657 
; 594 
U. a S. Africa 1,667 
Turkey —_ 
Other countries 101 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ..12,935 40,284 
131 13,253 
627 
3,699 
3,496 
2,614 
Germany (W.) 5,751 
Sweden .. of 560 
United Kingdom 2 
Belgian Congo 1,500 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland 280 
Other countries 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 38,073 
Old and scrap 
(content) .... 242 
Composition metal 
(content) .... 5% 27 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 134 265 


6,181 
4,019 
84 


75,963 
474 


Oct. 
6,674 
24 
2,281 
5 
286 
1,055 
1,483 
1,540 


17,791 
17,791 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Copper scrap, 
unalloyed* 
(new and old) 

Canada 
Argentina 
Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 
India 


283 


Other countries 
Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed+ (new 

and old) 1,941 

5 

20 
Germany (W.) 260 
Italy 121 
Netherlands ... 11 
Switzerland ... i 84 
India 102 
Japan 1,019 
Hong Kong .... 309 
Other countries 10 


11 
165 
39 
94 
119 
94 
614 


* Ash brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 


t+ Copper-base alloys, 
bronze—Ashes, 
cupro-nickel scrap, 


including brass 
clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel trimmings, 


and 


nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phos- 
phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


27 





1955 
Total 
1956 
Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Total 
1959 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June. 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. 


United 
States 


(a) 
1,036,702 


-1,133,134 


1,115,483 


80,628 
71,092 
64,444 
67,917 
79,541 

- 92,214 
. 96,369 
97,641 
1,881,170 


95,542 
$8,432 
101,410 
98,376 
104,236 
99,419 
81, 668 

51, 
19 503 ; 
21,060 


Canada 


(b) 
326,599 
356,251 

360,745 


$2,471 
32,418 
31,131 
50,867 
27,546 
22,572 
20,368 
19,023 
346,816 


24,669 
28,016 
32,427 
32,130 
$2,622 
36,979 
46,067 
$6,045 
35,740 


Mexico 
(crude) 


(e) 
61,583 
69,918 

42,905 


6,141 
5,954 
5,995 
6,340 
6,294 
5,380 
5,040 
5,066 
68,386 


,342 
"810 
771 
5,201 
5,275 
5,847 
5,755 
5.326 
4,125 


4,066 


Crude, 


Chile 


(4) 
447,288 
506,251 


23,264 
34,811 
40,495 
45,211 
40,913 
47,230 
46,310 
46,284 
462,064 


44,579 
43,589 
44,554 
42,715 
46,083 
46,901 
45,508 
50,093 
44,439 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of .2,000 Pounds) 


“recoverable 


24,418 
26,409 
24,649 
27,635 
24,932 
25,569 
295,312 


25,945 
24,289 
26,959 
26,859 
25.358 
24,635 
25,890 
24,716 


25,357 


Norway 


(f) 
14,876 
16,457 


17,265 


United Yugo- 
Kingdom siavia 


(g-h) 
138,271 
127,365 
121,799 


1,636 


106,134 


7,356 
9,211 
8 654 


10,909 
7,108 
6,610 
10,438 


India 


(f-h) 
8,432 
8,827 
9,298 

786 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


in concentrates, 


matte, 


etc., 


exported. 


countries, although some of it may be refined at home; 


eroduction from imported blister only. ( 


‘O55 
Total 
1956 
Total 
1957 
Total 
1958 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


h) 


e. g., in Rhodesia. 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


(d) 


Blister and/or refined. 


htai 


(e) 
124,908 
139,062 
143,654 


9,806 
10,617 


136,612 


17,385 
11,388 
10,746 
17.938 
18,516 
18,621 
18,957 
18,805 
18,837 


(b) 
(e) 
hil 


1,846 


Aus 


(e) 
41,935 
55,711 
55,633 


5,349 
5,930 
4,573 
7,419 
6,408 
8,133 
5,346 
5,798 
7,111 





* Refined. 


Northern 


(e) 
350,302 
435,186 
499,418 

41,615 


426, 513 


48,699 
44,420 
51,630 
48,150 
53,067 
53,895 
46,806 
50,285 
48,753 
49,519 


(g) 


ot South 

(@) 
47,176 
47,914 
47,828 


contents of ‘mine production or “gmelter ‘production or shipments, and custom intake.” 


Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
(ce) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 


Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
(f) 8 production. 


Refinery 





United Canada Mexico 
States 


5A7, 
613, 


604, 


47 


153 148,811 


293 147,865 


PTT 
533 


142,935 
487 12,212 
12,706 
7,176 
6,940 
10,908 
12,598 
10,645 
11,076 


221,138 
213,524 
218,266 


21,005 
17,846 
18,315 
17,991 
16,256 
11,968 
17,067 
20,902 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Peru Belgium France Fed. 


67,303 
61,917 


Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
(a) Production 


575, "612 2 


43,662 
39,498 
89,238 
40 606 
39,101 
37,459 
$2,852 
25,589 
14,801 
18,892 

credited 


United Can. 
States 
(a) = (b) 
1955 
Total 1,031,018 
1956 
Total 1,062,954 
1957 
Total 1,5 
1958 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mav 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
(a) 


574,500 


70,214 
71,018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,705 
65,304 
65,174 
75,503 
892,607 


21, 


8 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 
76,393 
77,429 
TRAAA 
73,101 
69,768 
62,202 
63 938 


257,008 
255,601 
247,356 


20,989 


Partially fg 


130,886 


,073 
2°740 
8,704 
3 ABS 
3 


57 


246,443 


19,031 
15,472 
16,305 
16,621 
16,934 
20,000 
17,099 
19,086 
14,320 


17,986 


91,241 
111,479 


9.495 
10.342 
119,192 


10,761 


Italy Spain 
Rep. of 


Germany 


73.251 
73,251 


94,509 


111,337 


6,694 
5,812 
6,733 
5,541 
7,363 
6,976 
6,065 
6,581 
6,164 


162,508 
178,713 


195,136 


46,806 67,509 


42,780 64,824 


42,336 61,332 
16,327 
15,194 
11,229 
13,760 
15,700 
17,130 
17,785 
18,370 


2,492 
3,677 
4,581 
4,584 
4,367 
4,639 
4,825 


6,944 
6,403 
6,327 
6,913 
5,692 
7,121 
6,914 


223,973 


18,658 
17,869 
17,553 
17,141 
17, bw 


to Australia includes ‘lead refined in England from 


Mexico 


61,87 


5,016 


5,28 
5,21 


5,025 
5,344 


tion in Russia Czechoslovakia, 


28 


62,136 
62,354 
5,289 
269 5,25 
20,3! 
78 


“(b) 


5,101 
60,860 


4,636 
4,437 
3,168 
4,942 


7,069 
77,490 


6,215 
6,020 
6,196 
6,491 
7.435 
6,510 
6,074 
6,049 
4,728 


Yugo- 

slavia 
83,347 
83,507 


85,313 


Japan 


40,912 
51,019 


59,670 


Australian base bullion. 


Aus- 
tralia 

(a) 
254,558 
256,300 
261,035 


25,035 
22,979 
21,563 
19,942 
22,632 
22,482 
20,148 
21,492 
271,654 


24,470 
22,037 
20,144 
23,919 
23,499 
25,151 
19,125 





Peru Belgium 
(b-c) 


9 18,943 233,623 


10,428 251,906 


259,701 


2, 20,886 
4 2,66 20,949 
, 20,094 
5 2, 19,556 
6 18,308 
17,961 
17,866 
18,696 
19,402 
257,540 


19,857 
19,838 
20.215 
20,408 
21,181 
21,004 
20,100 
19,472 
19,387 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Nether- Norway Spain 


France 
(a) 
123,623 
124,105 
148,455 


14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 
14,176 
13,274 
13,844 
177,422 


13,903 
13,491 
14,230 
14,087 
13,902 
14.120 
14,262 
14,138 
11,883 


Entirely electrolytic. 
Poland and in Argentina. 


Fed. 


Great 


Rep. of Britain 
Germany 


197,024 
204,961 
202,627 


15,693 
16,128 
15,663 
16,210 
16,204 
15,635 
16,462 
16,196 
17.090 
210,408 


17,164 
15,632 
17,325 
16,426 
16,633 
16,185 
16,325 
16,585 
16,366 


(ce) 


90,917 
90,784 
85,348 


6, 112 
6,507 
7,892 
5,657 


Italy 


7,370 
6,819 


lands 


31,202 


(b) 
49,724 
53,170 
52,787 


3,850 


4,646 
> ~~ 


26,244 
25,224 


24,279 


French 

Morpco 
28,870 
30,993 
34,442 
3,532 


42) 266 
2,575 


Yugo- Japan 


slovia 


15,175 
15,434 
30,256 


52 
Beginning 1954 both cisctrelytie and electrochemic. 


(a) 
122,965 
153,821 


152 


52,145 
9,305 
13,504 
14,040 
15,835 
12,420 
12,420 
14,436 
13,501 
12,473 
166,883 


11,679 
14,105 
13,217 
15,645 
16,171 
15,873 
16,754 
15,305 
15,133 


Tunisia 


28,620 
26,623 
27,069 


2,978 
3,127 
568 
2,756 
2,369 
2,410 
2,519 
2,779 
32,359 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 
113,221 
117,445 
123,587 


10,424 
10,918 


11, 189 
11,293 
10,985 


Rho 
desia 


17,976 
17,024 


Rho- 
desia 
(b) 


31,248 
$2,396 
33,040 


2,772 
2,856 
2,744 
2,884 
2,912 
2.912 


2.200 
2,548 


Tota! 


1,893,125 
1,984,344 
2,041,530 


174,255 
164,278 
147,624 
140,501 
158,285 
164,818 
165,406 
179,309 
1,955,753 


169,256 
157,928 
156,914 
162,611 
165,602 
164,815 
139,291 


Total 
(a) 
2.534.457 
2,630,383 
2,691,699 


204,625 
211,529 
204,067 
203,828 


199,142 
203,169 
197,481 
213,093 
2,464,639 


211,506 
199,495 
221.316 
216,378 
226,057 
218,131 


4 
(d) The above estale omit produc- 
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U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc Conc. 


1958 
44,926 
43,308 
46,662 
46,608 
47,251 
50,539 
49,613 
48,497 
45,590 
45,784 
39,341 
35,396 


1959 
34,166 
34,805 
36,850 
38,457 
38,643 
37,713 
38,297 
37,427 
40,358 
40,995 


1958 
79,349 
82,125 
87,721 
84,631 
80,964 
74,470 
71,553 
70,105 
63,909 
57,376 
53,371 


1959 
56,371 
58,518 
57.897 
52,151 
47,936 
41,954 
45,640 
43,948 
42,385 
39,233 
39,948 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959. 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
(Gross Weight) 
Zine ore and 
concentrates . 
Zine conc.* 
Australia 


.12,762 4,230 26, or 
5,433 
2,461 
1,119 
607 
1,246 
Other countries ve 
Zine and zinc 
alloys: 
(Gross Wt.) 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 200 225 225 
Australia so 2 
Canada 5,842 
Belgium 1,455 
Germany (W.) = oh 
Netherlands ... 1, 550 171 
Soviet Union .. 300 1,556 
United States .. 225 86 109 
Belgian Congo 1,105 2,000 295 
Other countries 2,293 5,185 2,326 


..12,594 17,095 12,599 


6,079 
1/838 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially re- 
ported for any comparable period. 

+ Not available. 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 
Aug. Sept. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper unwrought 
—ingots, blocks, 
Slabs, bars, etc. 7,284 10,359 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire).. 248 


787 


1,507 


Other copper, 
worked (includ- 
ing pipe fit- 
i 87 134 
10,401 13,035 
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Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 


(In tons of 2,240 po 
Alloyed* 
251,312 
234,158 


18,141 
17,091 
13,756 
18,596 61,408 
21,788 
19,232 
19,118 
225,001 


21,217 
19,020 


Unalloyed 
388,167 
407,326 


1956 Total 
1957 Total 
958 


unds) 
Total 
639,479 
641,484 


57,418 
53,564 
42,181 


Virgin 
500,794 
507,493 133, 991 


46,080 11,338 
42,373 11,191 
33,073 oa 


390 
11,253 
12,287 


10,730 
133,359 


13,164 


65,190 

60,219 

56,698 
667,978 


52,979 
48,293 


534, 619 
39,815 


19,567 
22,782 
19,199 
21,103 
19,858 
16,097 


21,920 


7,22 23,880 47,345 
* Includes copper sulphate "effective October, 1954. 


12,189 
13,756 





U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1957 
Jan. .. 59,614 
Feb. .... 59,203 
Mar. 62,120 
Apr. .... 61,779 
May a. SEE 
June .... 61,991 
July . 64,121 
Aug. .... 81,146 
Sept. .... 98,595 
ree 100,815 
Nov. . 90,877 
Dec. .... 81,657 


1958 
91,477 
82,483 
89,147 
94,330 
88,582 
88,913 
81,851 
84,756 
89,899 
85,092 
74,696 
69,023 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


1959 
64,184 
65,941 
65,875 
72,946 
72,318 
78,505 
80,477 
81,986 
89,483 
77,803 
64,602 


(In long tons) 
At start ag 1957 1958 
Jan 9,4 


51,295 
Feb. . 41,433 49,134 
Mar. 36,900 
Ag. .... S437 
May .... 44,933 
June .... 40,804 
July . 42,148 
Aug. . 48,275 
Sept. 51,435 
Oct. .... 46,301 
Nov. . 50,371 
Dec. . 48,065 


1959 
45,444 
48,102 


35,335 


Zinc Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.S.) 


Reported in pis bars, etc.; metric tons 


1959 
Aug. Sept. 


9,116 13,273 


except where otherwise noted. 





July 
IMPORTS 


874 730 

1,352 710 

Germany, West* a died ne 
Italy 703 
Netherlands .... 549 
Sweden » 1,793 
Switzerland* ... 903 
G. me. GS) 12,594 
Indiaj (1.t.) 3,358 


BBs. GAC. o's 214 

Canada (Ss.t.) 11,546 

15 

477 

Germany, West* nt 

Italy 1 771 

Netherlands 2,175 
Norway ‘ nite a 
Switzerland* ... 548 260 
U. Bor ets... 443 474 

Northern 

Rhodesia? (1.t.) 2,658 1,683 
Australia (1.t.) .. 3,938 3,835 


3,620 
2,763 


* Includes scrap. 

** Includes manufactures. 

¢ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore 
Stock at 
Produc- 


end of 

Imports tion* period* 
1957 Total 39,272 1,028 inien 
1958 
September cove SS 1,564 
October 91! q 1,419 
November teow 9 1,770 
December 2,299 
1958 Tota rae 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Imports 


Tin Metal —————————_ 

Con- Stock at 

Produc- sump- Exports& end ot 
Rae tion Re-exports period 
9,834 20,365 7,362 71,931 


1,141 A 1,784 988 19,942 
145 2, 2,072 
851 
317 
13,195 


2,073 
*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 


official warehouse stocks. 
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Canadas Copper Output Canada's Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
26,653 25,469 32,868 24,664 . .. 4888 8946 4,752 5,034 Jan. .. 253,940 634,715 185,367 
26,229 21,861 28,668 28,016 .. 3,856 6,633 1,553 6,377 Feb. .. 380,463 208,149 329,742 
..26,750 27,663 29,239 32,427 .. 4,007 7,044 9,497 11,831 Mar... 521,849 350,827 425,973 
..26,617 27,398 30,635 32,130 .. 7,636 7,314 7,450 7,836 Apr... 431,646 284,971 989,593 
27,626 29,086 32,471 32,622 .. 7,214 9,676 17,764 12,230 May... 523,228 376,082 564,017 
..27,122 24,093 32,418 36,979 .. 6,632 7,210 4,036 15,610 June.. 468,559 438,253 871,570 
..27,250 27,195 31,131 36,067 .. 9,696 4,682 12,629 3,478 July .. 844,545 529,770 728,598 
..29,219 26,943 30,867 35,045 .. 4,713 6416 7,232 4,023 Aug... 811,530 279,511 688,042 
27,950 24,633 27,546 35,740 . . 9908 8467 5,125 3,895 Sept. . 861,857 583,570 763,017 
..29,696 30,312 22,572 .... .. 9,072 17,761 10,320 .... Oct. .. 432,000 323,475 
..27,346 27,331 20,368 .... -. 9227 6,175 10,641  .... Nov. .. 263,273 217,892 
..28,716 31,604 19,033 .... . ++ 2,734 4,217 11,352 .... Dec. .. 186,569 871,573 











Year 331,174 323,588 346,816 a: 79,633 84,541 92,351 Tr Year 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canadas Zinc Output 
(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
..15,981 20,582 26,883 10,620 (In Tons) 1957 1958 1959 


- 11,041 16,272 16,816 10,304 1956 1957 1958 1959 Jan. ..2,158,631 2,529,583 3,094,440 
12,276 14,270 18,662 11,025 jan. ..21,696 20,340 21,801 21,456 Feb. ..2,051,679 2,294,655 2,264,903 


Canada’s Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


14,476 16,417 23,261 17,079 eb. ..20,356 19,808 19,743 19,709 Mar. ..2,346,316 2,448,698 2,782,307 
- 12,851 19,048 19,358 21,739 Mar. ..22,010 21,941 22,314 22,135 Apr. ..2,225,638 2,558,958 2,691,503 


-10,985 10,826 20,831 21,310 pr. ..21,339 20,504 20,989 21,512 May ..2,111,185 2,650,665 2,499,149 
13,599 18,621 21,703 13,650 May ..21,790 20,564 21,269 21,147 June ..2,208,584 2,527,632 2,676,937 
. 14,710 21,980 15,881 15,155 June ..20,780 19,928 20,353 21,250 July ..2,383,390 2,385,687 2,867,957 
-17,268 14,314 15,373 28,684 July ..21,691 20,061 20,873 21,055 Aug. ..2,592,468 2,884,154 2,518,288 
- 13,896 13,110 20,341 Aug. ..21,354 20,305 21,152 21,588 Sept. .2,382,121 2,856,304 2,440,163 
--19,130 16,622 14,391 .... Sept. .20,691 20,247 20,530 20,744 Oct. ..2,817,358 2,390,027 

-- 18,630 16,282 11,138 ....  Oet. ..21,412 20,892 21,125 .... Nov. ..2,566,519 2,643,790 

Nov. ..20,470 20,933 20,273 .... Dee. ..2,537,984 2,917,528 

Dec. ..22,012 21,823 21,705 .... 
ce Year 28,361,873 31,087,681 


° Year 255,607 247,351 252,157 
Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





174,843 198,794 224,638 








(Recoverable Lead) * ' ° ’ e 
(in Tons Canada’s Zinc Exports Canada’s Nickel Output 
1956 1957 1958 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
..16,002 14,032 17,117 
..14,344 15,170 14,908 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
16,857 16,940 15,421 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Apr. ..11,573 14,275 15,644 Jan. ..15,550 19,304 17,349 Jan. ..14,985 16,609 16,710 8,047 
May ..15,446 14,591 15,131 Feb. ..11,757 16,618 8,376 Feb. ..14,997 15,027 15,896 12,616 
..18,145 16,431 15,645 Mar... 8,822 14,923 19,636 Mar. ..15,504 16,733 15,853 14,922 
15,841 14,377 14,076 Apr. ..14,317 17,131 16,346 Apr. ..14,431 15,347 15,163 15,493 
Aug. ..16,104 14,679 12,260 May ..11,357 16,680 15,121 May ..15,203 16,225 15,231 16,622 
Sept. .15,760 15,869 15,401 June ..15,296 16,157 17,776 June ..14,492 15,447 14,603 16,599 
Oct. ..16,725 14,151 14,564  .... July ..15,499 12,912 27,394 July ..15,125 15,878 12,851 16,199 
Nov. ..14,865 15,879 16,680 .... Aug. ..13,070 20,520 15,906 Aug. ..14,852 16,756 12,597 16,784 
Dec. ..16,056 15,296 18,248 .... Sept. .19,732 17,671 8,670 Sept. .14,530 15,604 11,786 16,205 
Oct. ..20,792 16,735 22,810 .... Oct. ..15,762 15,628 3,682 .... 
Year 188,971 171,690 185,095... Nov. ..21,411 17,225 17,978  .... Nov. ..15,062 14,587 3,178 
es Dec. ..16,125 16,131 18,344 .... Dec. ..14,824 15,096 3,298 





* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. Year 183,728 202,007 195,707 pies Year 178,767 188,962 140,842 ie 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





Aug. 

Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 4,605 
United States .. 304 
Belgium 116 
Germany (W.) 118 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
Japan 
Ingots, bars, 


Sept. 


2,629 
453 
139 

1,852 
185 


billets, anodes 15,155 28,684 


United States .. 
Belgium 
France 
Germany (W.) 
Greece 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
United Kingdom 4,650 
India 761 
Other countries 1 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 19,760 
Old and scrap .. 469 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 1,155 


7,224 
168 
1,204 


15,661 


280 
1,037 
784 
504 
812 
8,556 
1,049 
1 


31,313 


852 
1,861 


Oct. 


1,699 
4 


1,214 
88 
393 


1,321 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1959. 





Aug. 

Ore (zinc 

content) 
United States 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 
Japan 
Slab zinc 
United States .. 
Chile 

United Kingdom 5,002 
Korea 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs 
Zine scrap, 

dross, ashes ... 
United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 


18,464 
. 16,609 
1,318 
537 


6,130 
28 


. 30,010 


379 
161 
111 
107 


Sept. 


14,367 
10,458 


3,571 
338 


12,519 


6,960 


5,497 
62 


26,886 


717 
47 
730 


Oct. 


12,518 
10,194 


2,324 
13,505 
7,741 
5,578 
186 
26,023 


394 
165 
100 
103 
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French Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 


1959 





Aug. 
Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
and cement) .. 
United Kingdom 
Belgian Congo. . 
Refined 
United States .. 
Canada 
Chile 


1,923 
4 


Germany (W.) 
Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 89 
Belgian Congo.. 3,505 
Rhodesia- 


Nyasaland . 1,621 


Sept. 


974 
161 
813 
6,166 
718 
813 
2,488 
86 
127 


832 
1,102 
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Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Sept. 


6,081 
2,925 
3,156 





Oct. 


1,760 
1,760 


Aug. 


7,945 
2,373 
2 


Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium . 
Germany (W.) 2,804 ae 
Refined lead .... 4,024 4,884 
United States .. 3,847 1,381 
United Kingdom 84 3 
Korea na $d 
Other countries 93 15 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined 11,969 6,644 
Lead scrap 9 384 


, 


Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A.B.M.S.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


1959 
Aug. 





July 

IMPORTS 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) 27,860 18,837 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 5,331 6,301 
(ref., s.t.) ..10,742 12,935 
Belgium * 15,242 omits 
Denmark 469 
France (crude) . 406 
(refined) 14,613 


7,422 
, West 24,280 
Netherlands ... 
Norway 
Sweden 


Sept. 


25,019 
10,660 
40,284 
97 

974 
6,166 


401 
13,376 
5.937 
1,450 
6,118 5,016 
Switzerland .. 2,382 3,286 
U. K. (1t.) ....32,958 35,921 


India (blister/- 
ref., 1.t.)7 


. 2,809 
205 


2,892 
38,040 


. 3,572 
EXPORTS 
U. S. (ore and 

unref., s.t.) .. 20 

(refined, s.t.) 11,378 
Canada 

(refined, s.t.) 
Belgium* 
Finland? + 
Germany, West 
Norway 3,397 
Sweden . 2,159 
U. Qt)... ike 
Turkey* 2,008 
No. Rhodesia (blis- 

ter & ref., 1.t.) 743,141 


* Includes alloys. 


+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


+t¢ Includes old. 


3,146 4,119 


7? 6 
16,605 8,965 


13,650 15,155 28,684 
7,712 ie 


7.284 10,359 


41,910 41,838 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 

(In Tons) 

1957 1958 

14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 
8,335 
8,001 
5,060 


154,220 


January 
February 


French Zinc Imports. 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 

1959———_— 
Sept. Oct. 
22,343 19,397 
13 494 
2,000 viene 
5,934 
9,980 
2,179 
2,196 
41 
710 
330 
157 


Aug. 


5,029 
508 
7,502 


Germany (W.) 

Italy 

Norway 

Algeria 

Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959-——_—_ 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
LEAD 
Ore (gr. wt.) 716 
Pig lead 117 
Sweden na 12 
Switzerland .. aca 50 
Other countries 26 55 
Antimonial lead 105 24 
ZINC 


Slabs, bars, blocks, 

etc. 890 
COPPER 
Crude copper for 

refining (blister, 

black and 


cement) 146 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959 


ug. Sept. Oct. 


A 
(Gross Weight) 


Copper and 
copper alloys. .35,921 38,040 37,023 


U. of S. Africa.. 101 200 250 


Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland ....22,628 19,566 20,157 
7,636 6,326 
5 4 3 
Germany (W.). 27 24 25 
550 300 
2 
465 
9,025 
175 
Belgian Congo.. : si 254 
Other countries 10 39 41 


Of which: 
Electrolytic 24,267 28,061 


Other refined ... 2,450 4,475 
Blister or wrought 8,932 5,400 


Wrought and 
alloys 


Total 


1,521 
8,000 


United States .. 2,022 


25,283 
3,550 
7,696 


272 104 494 
35,921 38,040 37,023 
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1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 


Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


Mag- 
nesium 
25,572 
27,892 
36,168 


Zinc 
474,741 


Copper 
834,557 
1,011,748 
966,473 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


Monthly Average Prices 
1956 1957 1958 
105.036 101.511 92.94 


1959 
99.411 


1957 Total 100.803 101.132 93.915 
100.786 99.643 94.452 
92.268 99.304 92.988 
96.994 93.347 94.512 
94.589 98.05 94.708 
96.143 96.52 94.892 
99.049 94.261 94.988 

. 103.809 93.406 94.101 
106.023 91.838 96.523 
110.921 89.236 99.118 
104.268 92.35 98.989 

. 101.475 96.301 95.177 


102.785 
103.042 
102.505 
103.125 
104.25 

102.337 
102.333 
102.44 

102.238 
101.021 


875,389 30,322 
2,215 
2,422 
2,205 
2,200 
1,869 
2,804 
2,627 
2,615 
2,612 , 

27,228 508,297 
53,347 
48,779 
57,600 
57,325 
60,656 
56,128 
46,756 
46,566 
58,144 


Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 

(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 

Permanent 
Mold 
63,865 


739,915 


January 
February 
March 


66,874 
69,589 
78,641 
82,799 
78,413 
79,730 
67,073 
68,979 
76,045 


2,151 
2,162 
2,129 
2,455 
2,370 
2,484 
2,265 
2,243 


2,263 Prompt Tin Prices 





(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 
1956 1957 1958 
104.768 101.347 92.653 


Total Sand 


910,862 


Die 
8,259 


1959 


1952 Total 99.351 


1953 Total 
1954 Total .. 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total 


~ 1,011,748 


990,496 
R24.557 


888,369 
T51 PNA 
907,852 
866,404 
789,819 


61,316 
42 249 
63,041 
57,522 
44,746 


10.077 
f 420 
8,541 

10,023 

10,776 


966,113 
875,389 


October 
November 
December 
Total 
1959 
January 
February 
March 
April 


August 
September 


Nickel Averages 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 
64.50 7400 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 174.00 74.00 
64.50 7400 74.00 174.00 
64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 
72.48 74.00 174.00 Date 
65.165 74.00 174.00 


52,579 
54,007 
53,271 
51,634 
51,967 
46,636 
52,981 
58,435 
67,564 
57,386 
61,119 
667,255 


59,856 
62,593 
69,472 
73,567 
69,351 
70,836 
61,650 
60,346 
66,517 


3,202 
3,395 
3,385 
3,077 
3,001 


796 
823 
949 
891 
839 
792 
682 
876 
790 
810 
, 1,059 
36,529 10,201 
3,572 
3,557 


1,216 
1,176 
1,361 
1,328 
1.291 
1,175 

946 

993 
1,138 





Platinum Averages 


N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1956 1957 1958 
106.30 101.92 17.85 
104.34 9859 174.82 
104.23 93.50 172.096 
103.92 93.45 10.72 
105.23 92.865 67.34 
106.50 92.02 66.18 
106.50 90.265 64.35 
105.76 84.426 60.94 
105.50 84.00 59.50 
104.85 84.00 57.327 
104.50 83.80 56.41 
104.50 78.70 53.154 
105.18 &9.79 65.07 


1959 
52.57 
59.25 
77.10 
77.18 
77.50 
77.50 
78.00 
78.00 
78.00 
78.00 
78.44 


. 103.559 


. 101.252 


102.708 
103.042 
102.505 
103.107 
104.142 
102.337 
102.345 
102.435 
102.238 
100.972 


100.586 100.257 93.763 
100.524 99.476 94.363 
99.145 99.286 92.988 
96.853 98.335 94.512 
94.488 98.025 94.619 
96.131 96.44 94.892 
98.924 94.159 94.976 
93.313 94.054 
91.848 96.455 
89.236 98.985 
92.34 98.96 
93.672 95.069 


105.716 
110.329 
104.00 


Quicksilver Averages . 


N. Y¥. Monthly Averages 


Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb Flask 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


1958 
224.35 
229.39 
232.096 
233.06 
229.48 
229.00 
230.25 
240.27 
241.12 
235.94 
230.05 
256.00 226.50 223.54 
261.71 248.51 230.96 ditto 
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1959 
219.50 
219.50 
223.57 
239.52 
245.86 
241.64 
236.74 
232.524 
225.429 
224.548 
217.944 


1957 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
256.00 
252.20 
248.58 
234.48 
228.33 


1956 
277.80 
270.29 
261.40 
267.22 
267.675 
260.69 
256.06 
256.00 
256.00 
255.92 
255.13 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


a em -—— or Used— Stocks Ingot (30 Ib.) 9944% Plus, Delivered 
ef month Production ee =—s Monthly Average Prices 


short to Short to’ gto are 
\o ms ti) ms tt) ms 
1,647,714 1,579,035 (Cents per pound) 


1956 1957 1958 
118,541 134,083 64,726,335 
125,416 132,765 64,611,494 145,205 Jan. 2440 27.10 28.10 
124714 146.870  71,641.275 125,049 Feb. 24.40 27.10 28.10 
1391836 139,908  68,881146 124/202 
140.962 126619 62133129 138.545 Mar. 24.60 27.10 28.10 
152201 145.125 70946494 145.721 Apr. 25.90 27.10 26.10 


1,565,556 1,595,067 May 25.90 27.10 26.10 


156,700 127,678 $62,375,824 175,108 June 25.90 27.10 26.10 
142116 133.397 65,668,578 183,827 
157189 181.839  82.304.609 159.177 July 25.90 27.10 26.10 
155.213 182,930 90,070,280 131,460 Aug. 26.70 28.10 26.77 
163.857 182.607 89,672,327 112.710 
167,323 191.421 93,955,552 88,612 Sept. 37.10 26.10. 26.00 
179,194 187.387 91,635,864 Oct. 27.10 28.10 26.80 
e 172,816 159,206 77,711,678 Nov 27.10 28.10 26.80 
September 168.206 153,170 74,809,052 pen ' 
= Dec. 27.10 28.10 26.80 


Aluminum Wrought Products Aver. 26.008 27.517 26.889 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 


(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) Magnesium Wrought 
te Fe Wire iShapes: Products Shipments 
Cable ing 
1955 Total 365,391 812,311 . (Bureau of Census) 
1956 Total 398,602 782,398 
ok ee 2,677,423 399,040 789,430 ‘Thousands of Pounds) 


1956 1957 1958 





118,793 22,178 62,737 


115,660 27,361 67,376 . ++ 2,188 2,130 1,271 
118,767 28,674 74,580 

126,160 24,678 72,194 ‘tate matt mae 
115,376 23,581 67,953 . . 1946 2,388 1,398 
125,937 23,287 15,269 i 2,511 1,479 


128,967 24,442 85,038 

November 121,190 17.771 71,666 -» 2,462 2,230 1,443 
December 130,474 26,253 72.979 -, 2,302 1,881 1,709 
Tota 1,441,385 285.355 821.249 "" ‘eeen. Lane kane 
January 235,463 132,361 26,480 ... 2,523 1,540 1,823 

230,733 131,564 21.740 
271,642 161.285 21.940 - + 2,031 1,501 1,807 
166.942 25.468 ... 861 1,453 1,983 

184,664 28.532 ¢ 
195,476 30,156 J R . ee 2,141 1,230 1,662 
211,850 39,902 Dec. .. 2,452 1,102 1,622 

126.512 29,411 

September 140.313 25,843 : > hi 2 


—-. aay z Total .24,975 21,915 18,702 
Aluminum Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) : 
BY TYPE OF CASTING Cadmium Averages 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permunent 
Sand Mold Die N. Y. Monthly Averages 


Bay ~ —y aa ear a pt Cents per ib. in ton lots 
ota , 354, 
1956 Total : 171,763 376.108 1956 1957 1958 1959 


1957 Total 144,121 232,326 369,086 Jan. 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
8.644 13.679 18.282 Feb. 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
8.658 , 17.714 ; ; : Mar. 170.00 170.00 155.00 145.00 
Ban 21,505 io Apr. 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
A 26,254 bere 
10,932 27.511 t May 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
10,539 ‘ 28,264 Ba June 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
10,874 d 29,579 cee 
117,421 186.949 292/599 vite July 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
Aug. 170.00 170.00 155.00 120.00 
January ; 10,907 20,606 21,349 ane 
February 10.627 21.127 31'021 7 Sept. 170.00 170.00 152.60 120.00 
12,412 26,964 33,949 hake Oct. 170.00 170.00 145.00 *140.00 
12,700 26,153 33,992 eth 
11979 25.283 30.877 ou Nov. 170.00 170.00 145.00 140.00 
12,306 24,927 29,092 on Dec. 170.00 166.40 145.00 
11,581 20,410 24,786 «ate 
; 111130 17824 26.818 ee Aver. 170.00 169.70 152.30 een 
September " 12,309 21,506 32,239 es * As of Oct. 1, 1959, for lots of up to one ton. 
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Steel Ingot 


Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Estima’ 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER 


Period 

1964 Total .. 
1966 Total . 
1967 Total 


80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 
. 102,840,585 3,227,997 
101,657,776 2,475,138 


109,433 

110,366 

88,126 

114,218 

134,135 

oe 4, 196, 541 
- 7, 672,555 
ee 7,764,000 
76,888,392 1, 396, 348 
120,005 
129,000 
184,892 
196,000 
200,887 
185,794 


.++ 8,280,985 
. 8,640,000 
10,216,474 
9,884,332 
10,117,968 

.. 9,521,063 


September ... 1.249.398 
October ...... 1,385,490 


November eoeeG, '287, 000 92, 000 


ted Production — A 


% of %o % of 
Net tons — Net tons capacity Net tons capacity 
52. 


ll Companies 
ELECTRIC 


Net tons 

88,311,652 
115,216,149 
112,714,996 


5,532,991 
6,301,159 
7,127,480 
6,420,405 
7,286,003 


5,436,054 
9,147,567 
8,582,082 2,161, "116 
547,939 1,289,741 
588,670 
660,413 
593,600 
670,383 
737,518 
873,779 
850,896 
832,000 
1,972,623 


729,675 
757,000 
929,784 
964,850 
1,024,401 
941,056 
526,025 
267,935 
285,619 
819,043 
763,000 


1 "636,162 
2,103,247 
2,401,000 
2,611,229 
2,629,818 
2,618,441 
2,542,572 
1,182,608 

824,893 

358,649 

384,770 
1,693,000 


85, 257, 363 


9,317,385 
9,603,000 
11,567,745 
11,281,920 
11,600,581 
10,907,634 
5,227,129 
1,439,277 
1,535,017 
1,704,533 
7,262,000 





Blast Fens Output 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
net teas ——— 
Ferre 

Pig * 

Iron Total Capacity 
65,484,168 91.6 
71,282,761 98.8 
62,158,591 
15,842,759 
68,688,117 


17,800,831 


2 Spleee 
678,606 
745,381 
620,926 
855,038 
668,786 
868,768 


65,841 
664,341 


72,826 
61,973 
67,779 


r. 64,810,272 
. 10,487,880 
- 61,628,665 
. 74,087,721 
- 68,119,882 
77,114,078 


.. _17,268,743 
. 75,301,134 


7,209,547 
6.596.133 


7.384,584 
75,965,475 


S2BSseesi 
BSOAWSOWS 
SS28S283 


g 
eeemsessenses 


mie 
UNIekORRS ARMODHAMANM DMD RB DORCODiNwWWoOd 


am ae 
“ane 
on 
—r 


4 
~~ 


LANA MMM HH a3: 


“2 


» 4, ‘277, 516 
4,799,955 
5,041,042 

. 5,835,995 
5,907,888 

- «++ 6,025,385 
. 57,298,644 465,456 87, 298, 644 
.. 6,260,395 
.. 6,047,398 
.. 7,461,760 
. 7,838,372 
7,683,759 

. 7,281,631 
3.550,159 


48,572 
45,274 
48,291 


6,211,823 


oc orn AIIAIABAHAAAAn 
PHAAGCAD SOOMRINAGYH IHN 


Steel Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 


(Bhort Tons) 
Total Fer Sale 
...2,101,604 1,507,413 
.. 1,925,116 1,476,852 
...1,829,277 1,290,016 
. .1,184,096 880,158 
1,166,706 


.. 1,530,694 
..1,931,987 1,512,290 


For Own 


416,697 


122,018 
145,926 
139.002 
146,397 
127,115 

ove. Seetee 
. -1,766,191 


90,037 
111,080 
105,611 
113,216 

98,436 

92,125 

1,261,301 


31,981 
34,846 
33,391 


120,722 94,717 
79,708 
82,195 
69,121 
66,086 
71,624 
48,618 
59,816 
64,586 
73,367 
65,788 
81,360 

859,125 


Nov. 19 "479 
ae 22,440 
Total ..1,114,939 255,814 
1959 

. <a 
Feb. ... 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May ... 
June ... 
July 


105,392 
110,280 
131,317 
134,344 
135,359 
143,624 
106,790 
Aug. ... 98,014 79,188 18,826 
Sept. ... 99,731 79,963 19,768 


82,693 
86,013 
103,848 
104,890 
105,804 
111,725 
83,541 


22,709 
24,267 
27,469 
29,454 
29,555 
31,899 
23,249 





Galvanized Sheet ieee 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
1956 1958 


1957 

269,464 235,902 186,649 
272,997 205,048 167,627 
291,193 206,836 195,885 
266,728 198,585 206,368 
272,741 206,657 231,318 
279, 058 239,037 277,180 

167,247 239,883 
276, 048 186,790 253,263 
256,803 183,952 268,723 
278,637 212,886 290,157 
255,135 253,909 
239,173 159,363 266,472 


Total 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,828,848 
* Combined with August figures. 


34 


1959 
279,244 
281,637 
311,961 
328,759 
317,059 
350,333 
180,787 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


190,380 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
Net Tons) 


—Hot Dipped— 7 - mee 
1958 1959 958 959 
31,455 30,304 ne 359 “an 210 
29,451 24,602 
36,794 
43.670 
37,628 
42,850 
45,481 
46,037 
43,217 
60,261 
14,596 


397,861 
419,102 


442,625 
597,408 
689,998 
689,064 
673,819 
244,719 


"447,396 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


by 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 
Beginning 


Jan. 6... 
Jan. 13... 
Jan. 20... 
Jan. 27.. 
. rs 
ae 
ae 
25... 
o.45 

; Bae 
18.. 
e.0 
. 
7. 
oe 
ee 
Sea 
0s 3. 
a 
ee 
ae 
ee 
ee 
1 ae 
ae 
15.. 
ee 
hess 
6... 

| ee 
SS ...0 
ck:s 
P54. 

s Bs 
+. 
» oe. 
Pazar 
14.. 
Wie 
28.. 
a... 
oe 
18.. 
25.. 
. 
Bs 
16.. 
_ ae 
30... 


1956 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 

- 100.4 

99.3 

99.1 

98.8 

98.8 

99.3 

- 100.0 

. 100.6 

99.5 

96.6 

. Oe 
- 100.9 

. 100.2 

-100.5 

96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 

96.3 

96.7 

93.4 

93.0 
84.9 
12.3 

. 12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 

57.5 

87.5 

95.8 

97.0 

98.7 
. 100.6 

. 100.6 

-101.6 

101.8 
.100.9 
.101.4 
.101.2 

.101.3 

- 100.6 

. 100.2 

.100.1 

-101.1 

-101.3 

. 102.0 

94.3 

97.3 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
79.8 
80.6 
82.1 
82.2 
81.0 
81.9 
82.1 
82.2 
82.6 
82.8 
80.9 
80.2 
79.7 
78.0 
77.7 
76.0 
72.1 
71.5 
69.2 
67.7 
53.7 
59.0 


1958 
56.1 
57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 
56.4 
58.1 
62.5 
84.0 
64.9 
61.7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.9 
57.3 
57.8 
58.8 
60.5 
62.6 
63.5 
61.7 
65.9 
65.6 
67.3 
70.4 
71.6 
74.2 
74.8 
75.0 
74.5 
74.5 
74.1 
73.7 
73.5 
73.5 
74.5 
74.5 
73.6 


1959 
76.2 
73.6 
74.6 
712.6 
76.9 
83.8 
83.7 
88.5 
90.3 
92.0 
92.9 
92.9 
93.2 
93.3 
93.8 
93.5 
94.2 
92.0 
92.9 
93.4 
93.6 
93.7 
92.0 
92.5 
87.8 
78.2 
79.5 
38.7 
12.9 
12.2 
11.2 
11.8 
11.3 
11.7 
11.5 
11.6 
12.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
13.0 
13.1 
13.1 
13 
45.6 
78.9 
89.7 
93.6 
96.5 
96.3 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP 2 RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. I, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 





























Well - out of it what we vai in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


——_________——_»>~ 


I, Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 














copper 
Electrolytic NEC * CCC* 
cs 
Zinc 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


Pig + Ingot 


AnaGonDA 


from mine to consumer 


-—— a 


"Reo U S Pat OFF 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE stanparp crave 
CADMIUM « SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum « Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 

















ANACONDA 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, .N. Y 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallos 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Newark 2,N. J 
New York 16, N.Y 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N. Y 

St. Lovis 3, Mo 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

General Offices 

Waterbury 20, Conn 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal Office 
939 Dominion Square Building 


Vancouver Office 
1030 West Georgio St. 


*W arehouses 





